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PROLOGUE. 

I HAATS only a few words to say about this 
strange Manuscript, which came into my hands 
one winter's night. 

It was given me by one who had received it 
from the writer; and what he has of necessity 
left blank, another hand has filled in. Let it 
suffice that I knew the writer arid those of whom 
he speaks. 
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BAPTIZED WITH A CURSE. 



MANUSCRIPT I. 



* Sinking down tbrough infinite depths of the darkness.* 

Longfellow. 



Is that the murmur and hum of the 
vast city below ? Are there many in that 
seething multitude like me, or is there one 
whose memory recalls my face and name ? 
No, better not ; oh, better not, lest they 
couple the memory with a curse! Does 
the same moon shine on them that is 
looking in on me grimly, mocking me 
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2 SINKING DOWN. 

with its ghastly brightness? Can it be 
true what they say? Is there any hell, 
save that in my own soul, any tortures 
greater than remorse? They tell me 
there is a God, all-just, all-merciful, all- 
powerful ; but if so omnipotent, why did 
He let sin enter the world ? Yet when I 
ask them that, they answer, ^ It is a mys- 
tery to be believed by faith.' Why do I 
shudder at their answer? is it like the 
echo of other years ? does it seem as if I 
heard again the low plaintive voice of 
that foreign child ? Do I remember the 
past ? do I not ? is there an hour, a word, 
a look, a face that I do not see and re- 
member as if it was yesterday ? do I not 
live over again every moment of my life, 
back, back to my childhood ? I was inno- 
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SINKING DOWN. 3 

cent then, God ! I was innocent then ! 

Do I recall the sunlit nursery where I 
played as a child, but oftener, far oftener 
knelt by the window, looking drearily 
out through the bars into the crowded 
street, and wondering, in a sad vague way, 
what it would be like to have brothers 
and sisters of my own age, and a fair, 
gentle-spoken, golden-haired mother, such 
as I never knew, who might have taught 
me to be good ? 

Do I recall that when I heard any of 
my child-playmates talk, it might be of 
having been to church last Sunday, or of 
having said the Lord's Prayer to their 
mother? I laughed scoffingly, and asked 
them ^ what was that ? ' and felt a strange 
pride and pleasure at their wonder and 
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4 SINKING DOWN. 

shrinking from me. Was I not a type of 
tlie secret that makes at least half the 
scoffers and infidels ? Yet it was no pre- 
tence to ask them ^ what was that ? ' how 
should I know, who never heard it ? My 
mother sneered at what men called 
religion; and instead of it, spoke to me 
and let me read of strange beliefs and 
theories of the German school, at once 
sceptical and visionary. I took it in too 
well, and yet I can remember that through 
it all there would sometimes struggle up- 
wards, like a flower choked by weeds, a 
vague yearning for something more pure 
and simple; something that in after 
years often checked the sneer on my very 
lips, and made me shrink in terror. What 
if it should be? what if, after all, that 
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foreign child was right ? Shall I ever get 
the memory of her face away,? Am I going 
mad ? Is the mind I have misused gone 
before me to the powers of darkness ? I 
•dare not believe. She would be there to 
accuse me, with that face, with that voice, 
^ That is the man ! ' 

Oh for one touch of what I never 
knew ! Oh for one grain of faith ! 
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MANUSCRIPT n. 



THE STEANGE RIDER. 



Do I remember the earlier years as 
distinctly as those nearer? Yes, every 
detail but too minutely. Shall I go back 
to the very day she came, a child to my 
mother's house? I was past early boy- 
hood then, being sixteen. Can I do it? 
well, well, no matter ; it must be. 

It was a fine afternoon in autumn, so 
fine, that I soon forsook the house and 
wandered out. Though restless and com- 
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panionless, I found myself straying back 
in an hour, or it might be less. 

The sun was lower, but it still threw 
its light along the river, which wound 
along below, passing the gardens of our 
house ; while the high road leading to the 
little town skirted the summit of a rise, 
commanding a very fine view, of which 
our old-fashioned Grange formed the fore- 
ground. I turned off the road, and lay 
behind some furze bushes, whose height 
sheltered me from the dust. Perhaps I 
fell asleep, or sunk into a dreamy reverie, 
I don't know which ; but I was roused by 
the sound of voices on the road behind 
me, one of which was strange, the other 
I knew for that of the village clerk, a 
man who had seen better days and was 



8 THE STRANGE RIDER. 

superior to his present position, but 
withal, the most inveterate gossip in the 
parish. 

I turned gently, and resting on my 
arm, remained so, able to hear and see too 
through the bushes. The old clerk, Mr, 
or more generally Dick, Ferguson, was 
standing with his back towards me, leaning 
on his huge silver-topped stick, his left 
hand resting on his hip, his left foot 
flung a little before the other, and his 
lengthening shadow falling quaintly across 
the road till it reached the stretch of com- 
mon on the other side. The other speaker 
was evidently a stranger, and was mounted 
on a noble chestnut horse, which he sat 
with the graceful ease and command of a 
finished horseman. As far as I could judge, 
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he might have been somewhere about fom- 
and-twenty : his figure was very fine, tall, 
slight, and lithe; and the hand that held 
the reins was not white, because he was 
a dark man, but beautifully made, small, 
nervous, chiselled as by a sculptor's chisel 
— the hand of a man of birth. Of his face 
I could see little, for he wore one of those 
graceful broad-brimmed felt hats, drawn 
low on his brow and set slightly on one 
side, so that it completely shadowed him, 
but I could see that he had a slight, silky, 
dark moustache and beard. Over his left 
shoulder, too, was thrown a long somewhat 
heavy cloak, which did not seem to me of 

• 

English make; and, indeed, there were 
two things about him which especially 
struck me. His voice was soft and very 

VOL. I. 2 



10 THE STRANGE RIDER. 

musical, pleasant to hear, but there was 
something iu his accent, in the figiu^e of 
speech, in his tout ensemble^ that was not 
English, though if he was foreign, I was 
quite uncertain what nation to assign to 
him. Secondly, he gave me the impression 
of a man ready to assume, if not already 
under, some disguise. 

What were the first words I heard 
from him, then ? a simple enough question, 
most natural to a stranger,. — ^ Friend, 
what do you call that small town along 
the road there ? ' 

' It is called Stone-Heath, sir/ returned 
the little clerk, glancing curiously up at 
the tall rider ; • ^ it's a very ancient 
place.' 

^ It looks old. I have just come 
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through it. A very quaint place. How 
far is it to London ? ' 

^ A long way, sir, but the rail goes 
from here, if you are going there.' 

* A thousand thanks. I saw it. You 
have a fine view from here,' sweeping his 
hand out towards the river. ^I suppose 
that large gable-ended house down on the 
banks is the Manor House?' and he pointed 
to our house. 

I listened more closely, sure that the 
little clerk would go off full tilt into our 
family history. 

^ Lord no, sir ! ' said Dick Fergu- 
son with an indignation I thoroughly 
understood. *The Manor House is on 
the other side; the Dormers are the 
lords of the manor, a very old fami- 
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ly. That^ sir, is Stone-Heath Grange/ 

^Ah! then the old family have not 
got it, I take it ? ' 

He was keen, then, this stranger ; he 
had gathered that jfrom Dick's tone, which 
dealt a back-handed blow at the Grange* 

^ You are right, sir,' he said regretfully. 
' A woman, sir, did all the mischief; the 
women always do.' 

The stranger laughed, a rich, soft, 
amused laugh, that I thought I should 
know again. 

^ Why, how was that, friend ? the wo- 
men, I salute them,' — he raised his hand, 
as if to lift his hat, but dropped it again, 
^ although they, are certainly at the bottom 
of most mischief.' 

^ Well, sir, one was there. The real 
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old family, you see, sir, was called St 
Leger, but it must needs go and end in a 
daughter — ^ 

^Dombey and Son was a daughter, 
after all ? ' put in the rider. 

^ Exactly, sir, a daughter, an heiress. 
Miss Catherine St Leger, and she must 
needs go and marry a foreigner, a refugee, 
handsome, certainly, and a gentleman of 
old family. He was a German, and 
they called him Dr Von Wolfgang, though 
why " doctor " I don't know. They left 
only one child, sir, a boy, the father of 
the present owner, and a precious wild 
scamp was St Leger Von Wolfgang.' 

' Then he took the old name ? ' 

^ Yes, sir, oh yes, he had to ; it was in 
the last Mr St Leger's Will.' 
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^And who did this wild scamp 
many ? ' asked the stranger. 

I felt for a moment inclined to jump 
up and ask him what the devil he meant 
by asking questions, but I saw that he 
was only drawing Dick on. 

* Marry, sir? why, a beauty and a 
peer's widow. Do you know the name 
of Falconbridge ? ' 

^ I cannot say I do.' 

^ Well, no matter ; only the present 
lord is her son, only child by her first 
marriage. I don't know exactly who she 
was, but I have heard that her mother 
was a Creole lady. Any way, Mrs Von 
Wolfgang — ' 

^ She dropped her title, then ? ' 

*0h yes. Well, her name is not 
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English nor yet French ; they tell me it's 
a French Creole name, — Georgine. She 
has one son, the present owner, who is 
his brother's ward.' 

^ Is he imder age, then ? ' 

^ Lord yes, sir; only sixteen, a hand- 
some clean lad like his grandfather, the 
doctor*' 

^ And what is his name ? ' 

^An outlandish one enough, sir, — 
Casper/ 

^ Casper Von Wolfgang.' He repeated 
my name slowly, as if weighing] it letter 
by letter. ^ A thorough German name ; 
pretty too, and unusual. Which name do 
you mostly give them about here ? ' 

*Well, sir, of course their own class 
give them their full style, but the rest 
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Iiopulttrly, a» one may say (specially those 
who r(3mombor the old family), generally 
mil 'oui »imply Wolfgang. The St Legers 
woro liked, you see, sir.' 

^ And these Wolfgangs are not, eh ? ' 
^I don't mean, sir, that they are 
personally disliked. Certainly Mr Casper 
inn't, for he's handsome and kindspoken.' 
(^ Thank you, Dick,' muttered I.) ^But 
his mother is haughty, very haughty ; got 
a temper, too.' 

The stranger laughed. 
^ Is that why they are not favourites ?' 
^ No, sir, no ; but, you see, the St 
Legers were county gentry, and lived 
liere, spent their money here, subscribed to 
tlie county liounds, took interest in every- 
thing; now, these Wolfgangs don't, and 
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never did. They are London people, care 
nought about Stone-Heath, and are seldom 
here, except for a little while in the 
autumn or spring. It isn't possible we 
should like them so well; and, besides, 
there is something queer about them,— 
they have never once been seen in church. 
For the lad I don't wonder, but Mrs 
Von Wolfgang — ' 

^ Is she a Roman Catholic, or maybe a 
dissenter ? ' 

' Neither, sir ; she nevere nters church 
or chapel of any kind, and won't even 
visit the rector. I call it shocking, quite 
unorthodox.' 

^ Quite shocking!' said the stranger 
gravely, but my ear detected a vein of 
irony in his soft voice. ^ The rector 
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should reclaim this wandering sheep.' 

Dick was puzzled, I know. He could 
not make out this strange rider at ally 
still he chattered on from where he had 
stopped. 

^And the more's the pity, sir, that 
only this very day she's got come to her 
a little niece or relation to live with her, I 
fancy. Poor child ! such a beauty, too.' 

^ A beauty, eh ? do you know her age 
and name?' asked the tall rider, laugh- 
ingly. 

^ She seemed to me about seven or 
eight, sir, and her name — ^let's see, I 
heard it, a rather odd one — Miss — ^yes — 
Miss Nina Lennox — ^ 

' Is she Scottish, then ? ' 

^ I believe not, sir ; only — ' 
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I did not wait for more. I was seized 
with a desire to see nearer, perhaps speak 
to the stranger ; and crawling along be- 
hind the bushes, I rose up at a little dis- 
tance, and came lounging along the high 
road, or rather the footpath, by the side of 
it, stepping as softly as I could. But the 
strange rider had a keen ear, and lightly 
as I trod the turf, he heard me, for he 
turned his head sharply, and immediately 
lifting his right hand, drew his broad hat 
lower, and flung his heavy cloak in uncon- 
sciously graceful folds across him. As he 
did so the sun flashed on a gleaming gem 
on his finger, and threw off so dazzling 
a ray, that for the moment it blinded 
me. 

Dick Ferguson saluted me. 
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^ Good-morning, Mr Casper ; glad to 
see you. Maybe you can tell this gentle- 
man the distance to London ? ' 

(^Well done, Dick,' thought I; 'TU 
step as far as the church porch to please 
your orthodoxy.') 

I turned, and looked up. My light 
eap left my face bare enough, and under 
the shelter of his Calabrian hat, the 
strange rider was studying it, printing off 
•every line, every shade, on his own mind ; 
not rudely or obtrusively, but quietly, in 
the most natural way, as only waiting for 
my answer. I know not why, but I felt 
uneasy, fretted, determined to say some- 
thing, though I answered him first. 

^ It isn't over twenty miles ; an easy 
ride I call it, and pretty too.' 
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As I spoke a restless movement of his 
spirited horse drew my glance to the firm 
hand that instantly checked it. I liad not 
been mistaken. It was a delicately beau- 
tiful hand, perfectly made, and how 
nervous, how firm and strong ; better to 
grasp in friendship than feel its grip in 
enmity, if I could have seen then ! — 

^ A thousand thanks,' . he said, with 
courtly grace. ^ I shall take it in prefer- 
ence to the rail. You have a quaint old 
town back there, and this lovely view. I 
have been looking at it.' 

^ And at me, too,' I broke in, with a 
boy's brusquerie that must have be- 
trayed my annoyance. ^ You'll know mo 
again.' 

^ Which is more than you will me, mon 
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ami/ said the stranger with a soft laugh, 
that struck my ear with a curious dare- 
devil ring. 

' Shan't I ? No, not perhaps your face 
and figure in another dress or after years, 
but I think I shall know this anywhere/ 
and I touched his bridle hand — the right 
was under his cloak. 

He laughed again, amusedly, incredu- 
lously. 

^ Not you, giovanaccio mio, it's not your 
trade ; you would never be able to swear to 
my hand.' 

^ I shall ! ' I answered impetuously. 
^I shall know it, and your voice and 
accent.' 

^ Not one of the three, unless I choose 
it; but I shall know you. Good-day, 
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friend/ bowing to Dick. ' Au revoir, Mr 
Casper St Leger Von Wolfgang — adieu.' 

•' Allez au diable ! ' I called angrily after 
him as he rode away, and he heard, for he 
turned in his saddle to kiss the chiselled 
hand I declared I should know, and his 
laugh came back to me on the wind. The 
next minute the strange rider disappeared 
over the brow of the hill. 

I heard that laugh in my ears long 
afterwards. I hear it now. 
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MANUSCRIPT III. 



NINA LENNOX. 



I uiU not wait, or give Dick any time 
lui uuy nuuarks on the stranger, for I 
liiiuiul tlinuiily, jumped over the bushes, 
•iUil luumilod away home, in a very irri- 
liiUul HtutcJ c)f mind. How that man's 
wiuilid Hiul tone rankled : 

* Ni>t yon, fjhvanaccio mio^ it's not 
\\\\\x tnuUs y^>u would never be able to 
uwiuu* tu luy hand.' 

And why not, I wonder ? it was a 
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v^y marked hand. Not my trade ! Was 
it his, then J? who, what was he ? a 
Cosihopolitan, a citizen of the world? 
Whatever his nationality, English, French, 
and Italian seemed to have come with 
equal facility to his tongue ; but beyond 
that conjecture fell, baffled. I had crossed 
the path of an enigma. 

In a moody humour I went into the 
house, and made my way towards the 
drawmg-room. As I entered the corridor 
I heard my mother's voice through the 
open drawing-room door; and then a 
child's voice, exquisitely s^\'eet and flexi- 
ble, said, 

^ This picture is like you, Aunt Geor- 
gine. Is it your son ? ' 

^ Yes ; look at it, Nina.' 

VOL. I. 3 
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:;6 NINA LENNOX. 

I advanced on tiptoe to the door, and 
tor the socoud time that day looked and 
li^toncHl nnscon. Before my own recently 
tinitthod portrait stood my mother and a 

ohild. 

Looking back, I recall that picture as 
vividly UH I Haw it then, the spacious room 
lovuuuff li biuik-ground of white and 
orhuNon ; tho wide lofty windows admit- 
((U)f U IiimmmI mwch^p of light, glowing with 
I ho rioli oolotirin;^^ of tho red autumn sun- 
fioij whilo tho liiHt bright rays of the sun 
l^ll \\\\\ Oh tho hulf-Oroolo-looking woman 
Hiut Iho ^'ohhu^hairod child. 

(Jonl»(fh»o Vou Wolfgang (it would 
W WMW tho mv to i>fttui call hor ^my mother') 
\\iW« Ih (I'uthi N(»UH>whoi*o about forty; but 
s\\\\< hutkml »^«* Wiuuou of hor type often 
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will, fully ten years younger. No lines yet 
on the smooth face, no gray visible 
amohgst the thick brown hair, dark al- 
most to blackness. She was handsome, 
and knew it. I have heard her called a 
superb woman, and it was exactly the 
word. Not that she was queenly, or much 
over the medium height, but she had a 
well-set head and fine form, and she 
carried them well, and she had very fine 
eyes and clear rich complexion, inherited 
from her French-Creole mother. Haughty, 
passionate, impetuous she certainly was, 
<^apable of tornado-like storms of passion, 
and unforgiving implacable hatreds, with 
a, leaven of hardness in her, that showed 
in her face worldliness, scepticism, little of 
that which makes softness and faith. She 
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loyed pleasure and ease, she loved herself^ 
she loved me much, and my half-brother 
Walter a littie. I do not think she cared 
for much else. That was my mother. 

^ A superb woman, that Mrs St Leger 
Von Wolfgang,' said the world. 

Her hand rested on the child's shoulder ,^ 
half hidden by the masses of golden hair 
which fell over it in heavy waves rather 
than actual curls. 

How shall I describe Nina Lennox? 
the slight, fragile form, which nothing 
could have robbed of its supple gTace ; the 
small noble head, so perfectly formed, so 
faultlessly balanced, that the eye only 
marked the perfect whole ; the intellectual 
imaginative brow, and large, thoughtful, 
dark eyes, like the deep fathomless sea ; 
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the finely-cut and delicately classic fea- 
tures, and rich glittering hair, made her a 
picture indeed of living beauty ; a beauti- 
ful child, and, one day, to be a most beau- 
tiful woman. 

My mother spoke again. 

^ Yes, that is my son, your Cousin 
Oasper. What do you think of him ? ' 

* Is this portrait like him ? ^ 
^ Very, my dear ; exact.' 

' Then he is handsome, and he is very 
like you, too, — just like you only. Aunt, 
how old is Casper ? ' 

* Sixteen.' 

^ And you ? ' 
Georgine laughed. 

^ Don't you know that it's rude to ask a 
lady her age ? ' 
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^ Yes, I know — old ladies, but — ' 

* How old am I, then ? ' 

^ You, aunt ? oh, not old at all. You 
don't look older than my French bonne^ 
who is thirty.' 

^ Thanks, pretty one, for the compli- 
ment. I am eleven years older than 
that.' 

^Then you are forty-one. Is Casper 
your only child ? ' 

^ No ; I have another, who is married/ 

* What is his name ? ' 

* Walter Falconbridge — Lord Falcon- 
bridge.' 

^ Why isn't his name Wolfgang ? ' 

^ Because he is my son by my first 

husband, my dear, and his name was^ 

P'alconbridge.' 
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* Oh ; is he my cousin too ? ^ 
^ Walter ? certainly.' 

^ Then I should like to see him. What 
is his wife's name ? ' 
' Theodora.' 

* Is it ? that is mipe, too. Mrs Bury 
said it was a Greek name, and she told 
me what it means.' 

^What does it mean?' asked my 
mother, caressingly, 

Nina looked up, a quiet reverence on 
her brow, and in the music of her sweet 
soft voice, said, 

' God's Gift.' 

The caressing hand dropped suddenly, 
and Georgine drew back, as if an asp had 
stung her. Then she broke into a derisive 
laugh. 
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^Oh, ma foi! child, don't talk such 
nonsense to me. Grod ? bah ! ' 

I saw that child shiver, and her large 
dark eyes open wide in startled wonder ; 
but she said nothing, only moved away to 
the window, while jGreorgine threw herself 
on a S0&. 

In a little while the child turned, with 
a half- weary, half-impatient sigh. 

^Aunt Georgine, the sun has set. I 
wish your son Casper would come in ; I 
want to see him.' 

How pretty my name sounded on her 
lips. I withdrew a few steps, and then 
walked into the room. 

^Ah, mother, so you have got your 
little niece in my absence,' said I, ad- 
vancing to the bow window. ^ Miss Nina 
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Lennox, I hope we shall be good friends,' 
land bowing low, I held out my hand. 

She lifted her observant blue. eyes, and 
gave me a long steadfast look, that I 
could hardly bear, it was so keen and 
searching, and suflFered me to take her 
little soft hand, and kiss her. Mark! 
suffered me. She did not give the hand, 
or offer the kiss, but she eaid, ^ Then you 
are my cousin, Casper Von Wolfgang. I 
am glad you have come in.' 

' Thank you, pretty one. I suppose 
you wanted a game of romps ? ' 

^ No, I wanted to see what you were 
like.' 

She delighted, amused, charmed me 
inexpressibly. I smiled, then laughed out. 

' You quaint, original child ; well, 
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what do you think of me ? ^ said I, sitting- 
down and drawing her to me. 

She did not answer at once, but moved 
her hand from button to button of my 
coat, up, up to — ^yes, to my dainty, ele- 
gantly-fastened tie, over which I spent full 
fifteen minutes every morning ; and I 
suffered it ! — ye gods, I actually let those 
tiny, delicate fingers touch it, softly feeling^ 
the fine silk texture. 

^Well, Nina, are we to be friends or 
enemies ? ' 

Again that keen look, very wistfiil thi& 
time. 

^ I don't know ; friends, I suppose. I 
think I shall like you, only — ' 

Only what? I would have given 
worlds to fathom that child's mind, to 
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reach her arnere pensee^ but it was vague 
to herself, impossible to get from her in 
words, andj dropped it. 

* Nina, look, you wicked monkey ; 
my dainty tie ! ' 

For the delicate restless fingers had 
fairly untied it. 

For a moment she looked scared, and 
then broke into a rich gleeful laugh, full 
of innocent mischief. 

^ Oh, I have spoiled it ! let me tie it 
again. Fll do it beautifully.' 

^ Right, away, then ! ' said I, making 
merry anger over it. * You are as mischiev- 
ous as a colt, or my pointer puppy.' 

^ Have you got a horse and puppies ? ' 
said Nina, swiftly and deftly trying me 
again. 
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^Oh yes, round by the stable-yard; 
puppies. as big as a young donkey.' 

' Puppies are never so big/ said she, 
shaking her golden hair at me. ' There, 
I've done this beautifully; see, aunt. 
Oasper, look in that pier-glass-^-' 

* Really, Nina, you are a fairy. I am 
enchanted. It is superb ; actually as well 
as I do it.' 

^ Better, you mean. But, now,' said she 
coolly, and putting her hand in mine with 
B, child's fascinating assurance, Hake me 
to see your horse and puppies.' 

* Why, child,' said my mother, ^ you 
and Cas must be hungry. Coflfee is 
<5oming.' 

(We had dined early, for Georgine to 
go and fetch Nina from London.) 
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*No> we're not, aunt; I want to go 
out first, or it will be too dark. Come, 
Casper.' 

^Casper,' laughed my mother, ^you 
must strike your colours to this spoilt little 
empress.' 

^ I have done so already, mother. ^' A 
wilfu' woman " you know.' 

Nina stopped on the threshold. 

^ Do you know what Mrs Bury says is 
that proverb ? ^^ A wilfu' woman maun 
hae her way, but a wilfu' mon 's the very 
de'il." ' 

* I sing small,' said I, jumping through 
the window on to the terrace, and she 
followed me, laughing joyously. 

We soon gained the gate to the stable- 
yard and kennels. I paused. 
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^ Now, Nina, ain't you afraid ? there is 
a large fierce mastiff to begin with — ' 

^ He won't hurt me ; dogs never do. 
He'd let me put my arm round his neck if 
I coax him. Open it,' pushing impatiently 
at the door. 

^ Tiger is loose, I tell you.' 

* I don't care, I'll call him. Tiger ! 
Tiger ! ' 

I had never known Tiger do anything, 
but bark at a strange voice ; but now, in- 
stead, there was a questioning, uneasy 
whine inside the door. 

^ Come, then, take my hand.' 

' No ; I'm not afraid. I'll go in before 
you.' 

^ You daren't, little boaster.' 

She flushed. 
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^ But I dare. Open that door.' 

I did it, fully expecting her to retreat 
in terror to me, from the huge mastiff 
within, but I never was more mistaken. 
Stepping boldly before me, she passed in 
first. Tiger came up directly, growling 
ominously, and pawing and smelling 
round her in a way that might have 
alarmed a grown man. 
. Not so this pure little child. 

^ You great beauty ! you noble, 
dear old Tiger. Good boy; nice old 
fellow.' 

There she was in a minute on her 
knees before liim, stroking his nose, his 
ears, his great paws; the next moment 
she had his huge head on her shoulder, 
q,nd her arms round his neck. 
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^ Casper, look ! see what friends we 
are — Tiger and I.' 

So they were. Tiger only drew his 
head away to lick her hands, her arms, 
her very face, letting her play him a 
hundred tricks, tying his ears, taking up 
his paw, even pull his tail, to my utter 
surprise ; and when we moved on, he kept 
at her side, looking up in her face, and 
fussing round her for notice, as he had 
never done to any one before. 

She was delighted, stopped to hug 
him, and gaVe him her hand, which he 
carried gently in his mouth as he walked 
at her side. Many a rough romp has she 
had with Tiger, many the time he has 
rolled her over, making believe to bite ; but 
huge and rough as he was, he never so 
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much as bruised her, never even scratched 
her, or left the marks of his teeth on her 
flesh. She used to wander out alone, but 
if we knew that Tiger wa^ with her we 
were never anxious; and though she petted 
and liked the other dogs, great rough 
Tiger was her first love and her last. 

' I shall call you Una,' said I, laugliing. 

^ Why ? who was Una ? ' 

' Una is the heroine of a poem which 
I will give you some day. She was the 
faerie queue, and tamed a lion,' 

^ And I have tamed a tiger,' said the 
child, laughing merrily. ^ Una is a pretty 
name. Where are your puppies ? ' 

' Here is one.' I whistled, and from 
an inner yard — the kennel-yard — came 
bouncing up my favourite, Don, a hand- 
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some young pointer of a year old, brown 
from head to foot, not a white spot on him. 
Always over friendly with strangers, he 
jumped boisterously on Nina ; and being 
large and strong, the violent onslaught 
made her stagger. I almost expected a 
cry, but instead she fairly hugged the dog 
with a burst of delight. 

* Oh, you dear dog ! He likes me, too. 
Don, down, sir ; you bite too hard.' For 
Don had got her arm in his mouth play- 
fully and left marks on it, and she admin- 
istered a slap to his brown face, at which 
he pranced. I laughed, and led the way 
to where there was a litter of real puppies, 
which the groom, who had the charge of 
them, had just fed. 

In a minute Nina was seated on the 
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ground, and had them all in her lap run- 
ning over her, alternately playing with . 
and teasing them, seven in all, — three 
water-spaniels, two pointers, and two curly, 
perfectly black retrievers. 

^All pups together, sir,' said the 
groom, highly amused. * Wouldn't missy 
like one o' them little 'uns ? ' 

' I don't like little dogs,' said she, put- 
ting the retrievers on Tiger's back and a 
spaniel on his head, and then she broke 
into peals of laughter at their futile en- 
deavours to get down. 

' Oh, do look ; how funny they look^ 
And isn't old Tiger good ? ' 

* Lord, miss,' said Bay lis, when he 
could speak for laughing, 'it's all along of 
you. I never thought to see Tiger letting 
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them pups be put on him ; but dogs is so 
fond o' children, and, bless her pretty face, 
sir, 'tain't no wonder as he takes to her. 
Missy, wouldn't you like to see the 
bosses ? ' 

* Oh yes, please ; -are there many ? ' 

The puppies were put down, and she 
was on her feet again. 

Back again to the stable-yard, and 
Baylis showed her the horses. 

^What big gray horses, Casper,' she 
said. 

^ Those are for the carriage, *^ fay re 
Una." ' 

^You will call me Una, then. And 
those pretty white ponies ? ' 

^ They are for the phaeton.' 

^ And those two brown horses ? ' 
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^ Mine and mother's, for riding.' 

' But there is an empty stall.' 

* I think, Nina, that we must fill it 
with a little riding horse for "fayte Una."' 

She looked up, her blue- eyes dancing, 
her cheek flushing. 

^Will you, will you really, Casper? 
and let me ride with you.' 

^ Yes, really ; and to-morrow I'll show 
you the boat-house, and take you on the 
river. Come in now ; see, it is dark, and 
mother is waiting for us.' 

Dear little winsome thing ! when she 
came to bid me ^ good-night ' she laid her 
soft face against mine, and whispered a 
little tremulously, * I was naughty to you 
when I came; I do like you, I do like 
you very much.' 
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» 

Nina, Nina! Theodora, God's gift^ 
indeed ! If I had only known — There, 
hush, hush ! what am I writing ? 

When she was gone, I asked my 
mother about Nina's history, for till then 
I had really hardly known, and cared 
still less for her existence, nor had my 
mother, and she could only give me an 
outline. 

Georgine's only brother, Theodore 
Lennox, had gone to Calcutta when very 
young, and there married a lady, who- 
died in giving birth to Nina. At three 
years old she was sent to England, but,^ 
not being very good friends with Geor- 
gine since her second marriage, Colonel 
Lennox sent her to a Mrs Bury, who took 
Indian children. He died himself two 
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years after, suddenly, leaving no Will, and 
only £2000, which were in the English 
funds in Mrs Bury's name, for the use of 
the child. Mrs Bury seemed to have been 
a faithful guardian, but lately her health 
had failed her, and she was going to 
Madeira, of course giving up her pupils. 
So she wrote to Mrs Von Wolfgang, as 
Nina's nearest relative and only legal 
guardian, and my mother at once adopted 
the child. 

So this is how our house became the 
home of Nina Theodora Lennox. 
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A BOAT RACE. 



If I linger over this period, I may 
surely be pardoned. I was young then, 
and happy, — and innocent then as I 
never was in after years. 

I had not been used to care for 
children — generally speaking, lads of six- 
teen do not, though I have known many 
exceptions — but this child charmed, fas- 
cinated me. Her pretty ways, her vivid 
imagination, her intellect — I am not 
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misapplying the word, — more than all, 
something deep and fathomless about her 
drew me irresistibly to her, and made me 
her slave. I am sm-e any other child 
would have been hopelessly spoiled, for 
even my mother felt something of her 
charm, but she was not harmed. 

The moment breakfast was over 
next morning she came round to me, 
coaxing in a way that nothing male could 
resist. 

* Won't you take me to the river now — 
in the boat ? ' 

Georgine looked up, deprecatingly. 

*My dear Casper, she'll be afraid; 
take Elise.' 

Elise was her French bonne, who had 
been with her fipom her birth, having been 
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Mrs Lennox's maid, and my mother had 
wisely retained her in her service. 

^ Oh, Aunt Georgine, we don't want 
Elise; I'm going for my hat, Casper, 
so get yours.' 

' Mother, she is as imperious as you,* 
laughed I, as she vanished. 

Georgine bent her dark arched brows. 

* Very pretty as a child, but take care, 
Casper, how you encourage that will of 
hers : two cannot play that game in one 
house.' 

* How you go ahead, mother. She — ^ 
' Hush ! ' 

Nina came bounding in, followed by 
the bonne, with something over her arm. 

^ Madame, I'enfant est m^chante ; she 
will not take this mantle — Ma'amselle, 
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viens.' She held it out, half laughing 
herself. ^ M. Casper, please make her : ^ 
but mademoiselle danced round me, laugh- 

i^gwickedly. . . .. 

' Non, non, je ne viendrai pas, je te dis. 
M. Casper, suivez moi; ' and with & bound 
she yanished through the window. I 
followed directly, in time to see her 
vanishing in the direction of the stables>. 
and when I caught her there she was, 
with the finest of the spaniel pups on her 
shoulder, biting her golden curls. 

^ I am going to take him, Casper. 
Come along, and keep your nose down^ 
sir/ 

' This last was to the puppy, which 
she held in her arms. 

I could not deny her, and so led the 
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way to the boat-house, of which I had a 
key. I got out the small boat, built to 
hold one rower and one or two sitters. 
Nina watched me in her grave observant 
way, while I placed the stretcher, put in 
boat-hook and sculls, greased the row- 
locks, and finally shipped the rudder, and 
laid the tiller ropes, covered with blue 
silk, ready. But when I oflfered to lift 
her in she laughed, swerved aside, and 
jumped in. 

' There, puppy, you sit at my feet,' 
said she, sitting down and taking up the 
ropes. ^ Fm going to steer.' 

*You? Fayre Una doesn't know how!' 
* Yes she does, M. Casper. Mrs Bury's 
brother taught me; he used to take me 
often on the Serpentine.' 
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^ Those tiny hands haven't the 
strength/ said I incredulously, as I 
shipped my sculls and pulled out into the 
stream. ^ Hullo ! what the devil's the boat 
about ? ' 

My exclamation was elicited by 
her head suddenly slewing sharply to 
port, and! was answered by a peal of 
laughter. 

^ Now are my hands strong enough ? ' 
said Nina, with such intense mischievous 
glee, that ip. my laughter I nearly caught 
a crab. 

^0 Nina, you'll kill me! I yield, I 
cave in ! ' 

^You had better; there now, we are 
all right again. Puppy was horrified at 
you—' 
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^ Keep your look-out, Captain Lennox, 
and don't chatter/ 

' I am doing both : ' and certainly the 
large observant eyes were keeping a very 
bright look-out ahead, and there was no 
question about the other. * Casper, how 
old is puppy ? ' 

* Nearly four months, I think.' 

^ Then it is time he was named. 
What shall we call him ? ' 

* Call him ? let's see ; Lovel. Have you 
read Mrs Markham's ^* England " — 

" The cat> the rat, and Lovel the dog, 
Rule all England under the hog ? " ' 

^ Yes, I remember ; but Lovel is 

* Neptune, — he was the ocean-god.' 
^ Neptune is common.' 
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* Captain, you are " uncertain, coy, 
and hard to please," ' 

She laughed at my new soubriquet, by 
which, en passant^ I often called her. 
^ What will suit you ?— Jasper ? ' 

* No, that will rhyme with Casper. I 
shall call him Colin, and his master's sur- 
name will do for him.' 

^ Or his mistress's. I think you must 
have him. Captain. Colin Lennox sounds 
well.' 

* Have him ? for my own ? ' 

*Yes, blue-eyes, for your own, only 
Baylis must keep him in the &i;able-yard 
till he is six or seven months old.' 

* You are very kind, Casper.' 

She sat silent for some time, steering 
really capitally. At last she said. 
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^Wo ftro going down-stream, are we 
uot, Caapor ? ' 

^ Yea, London way.' 

* I want to go faster ; give way. More 
atill, — lay out well.' 

< Mind your helm there. Captain ; ' but 
I threw a glance ahead myself now and 
tlien, but in a little while she stopped, me. 

* Lay on your oars, Casper ; do you see 
astern ? ' 

^ Yes, a lovely view, Una ; what else ? ^ 

* There is a boat coming on, with one 
man in it ; let's wait till he is close, and 
then race.' 

I looked. We were hugging the left 
bank, the stranger the right; and I 
watched him admiringly, as he came 
easily on, not with the usual river stroke 
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but pulling the long steady man-o'-war 
stroke, with the slight rest on the oar 
each time he feathered. It was beautiful ; 
for looks there is nothing like that man-of- 
war stroke, though most riyer-men ques- 
tion its utility on the river. I don't. 

The river lay wide between us, but as 
he drew nearly opposite, I thought that I 
had seen that broad Calabrian hat before. 
I felt almost sure ; yet ' no,' I muttered, 
^ surely no foreigner ever pulled that long, 
strong, English stroke.' My doubts were 
soon ended, for as he became our vis- 
a-vis that wicked Nina stood right up, and 
shouted, 

^ Boat ahoy ! we're going to race you ! ' 

Thd stranger lay on his oars directly, 

and turned his head. How I wished that 
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hat was in the river. The next moment 
he waved something white in his hand, 
and called across, — not loud, but every 
word came distinctly, 

^ Ah, bonjour, petite ! M. Von Wolf- 
gang, je suis trfes charm^ de.vous revoir.' 

I was right; it was him, then, — the 
strange rider. 

' Does he know you, Cas ? ^ 

' Only my name,' said I, indignantly. 
' I will race him now,' and I shouted back, 
^ Fm sorry I can't return the compliment. 
I'll outrace you, and chance the ducks ; — 
neck or nothing.' 

He leaned forward over his sculls, 
laughing, I am sure ; then he answered, in 
his soft voice and deliberate English, 
never clipping words. 
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' It would not be fair play. I am a 
bearded man, and you are a lad.' 

A lad, indeed! I would beat him now, 
B, tall, slight whipper-snapper ! A foreign- 
er have the impudence to tell me, an 
Englishman (?), that it wasn't fair to race 
me on my own element. In my ire, I for- 
got the way I had just seen him handle 
his boat. I had the advantage, too, for my 
boat was a small, light, sharp-built skiff, 
cind my sitter was a feather-weight, while 
his, though a beauty certainly, and sharp 
at the head, was sea-built, broad rather in 
the beam, and much larger than mine, 
-carrying two sitters and two rowers. 

' Lad or not,' I called, ^ I'm your 
match and better, for my skiff is a feather.' 

^ Eh perche ! I will take your sitter, 
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give you half a mile, and beat you in 
twenty minutes.' 

^ The devil you will, though ! I won't 
trust you with my sitter,' said I, settling 
myself in my seat, and shipping my sculls. 
^ Come, get yourself ready.' 

* Do you see that weeping willow a 
quarter of a rhile ahead ? ' 

^ Yes, of course.' 

' Bien ! I will wager you three louis- 
d'or to a shilling that I give you that start, 
and pass you in twenty minutes. After 
that I will race fair, — ^if you demand it. 
Start when I throw up my handkerchief.' 

' Done ! ' I laughed scornfully. ' Now, 
Nina, drop the ropes, and sit still,' I added, 
pulling easily down towards the willow. 

^ I know ; look at him.' 
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I saw him kiss his hand to her, and 
then, cool as a cucumber, ' light up,' and 
lie down in his boat, resting his head on 
his hand, watching me, I knew. I waved 
my cap defiantly, and was answered only 
by a huge puff of blue smoke which hung 
lazily about him on the still atmosphere. 

In a short while I reached the willow, 
and there, pausing ready, looked back 
after my antagonist. He stood up, flung 
aloft his kerchief, and then very leisurely 
seated himself, and took his sculls, but he 
did not start till full a minute after me. 

Then the race began, Nina holding my 
watch, to mark the time. I was young, 
strong, and skilful, and knew better than 
to give out my strength too much at first, 
so did he, or else he was playing with me, 
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but I confess that after a little while I 
felt a qualm of oppressive doubt cross me 
when I saw his long steady sweep ; still as. 
yet he was not gaining on me, 
' Time, Nina ? ' 

' Five, no, seven minutes have passed/ 
^ We shall beat. Look how far he is.' 
And warm now to my work, I put 
forth my full strength, and gave way with 
a will. The skiff flew, but in a few 
minutes Nina's pointing finger made me 
glance at my rival. Ye gods ! how he was 
bending to his oars; what power and 
vigour there was in every long stroke. I 
could not disguise it from myself — he was 
gaining. 

' Time again ? ' 
' Ten minutes.' 
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I pulled, and watched in silence. 
Those terrible strokes ! he was coming up 
hand over hand now; every moment the 
distance was lessened, and that without 
any visibly extra exertion on his part. 
There was a man on the bank, and as I 
shot past he shouted, 

^If you was a pulling for dear life, 
younker, t'othor 'un would beat ye into 
next July.' 

^ You be hanged ! ' returned I with a 
lad's irate rudeness. 

* Fifteen minutes,' timed Nina, but in 
two minutes she pointed to the right 
bank, with ludicrously grim despair, say- 
ing breathlessly, ' Pull now, Casper.' 

I glanced across the river, and pulled 
as if indeed for very life, but I might 
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have spared my exertions. He passed 
us by, shot on, and crossed our bows 
two hundred yards ahead, laying on his 
oars a moment to salute courteously, 
—insolently, I secretly stigmatized it. 

^I salute you, M. Casper. It wants 
two minutes yet to the twenty. Do you 
demand an even race ? ' 

^You add insult to injury,' answered 
J, with a laugh, that made a bad attempt 
to conceal my vexation. 

' I only oflfer you revenge, but if you 
decline, qu'importe k moi ! I will take 
my leave. Au revoir, monsieur! belle 

« 

petite, adieu.' 

He kissed his hand again to Nina, and 
pulled rapidly away down the river. I 
turned homeward. 
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^ Never mind, Nina ; we did our best, 
and any way had a good race.^ 

^ Didn't we ? Look, Gas, he's gone.' 

I saw the speck vanish round a bend, 
and it was gone. 

So for the second time in my life I 
lost sight of the stranger. 
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MANUSCRIPT V. 



ALLINGTON LODGE. 



With the close of the autumn we 
turned our backs on Stone-Heath, and 
went to our town house for the winter ; 
though, as usual, we spent Christmas-time 
with my brother Walter at Falconbridge 
Hall; and I remember how he and his 
young wife were more and more charmed 
by Nina Lennox. 

I would pass over those days of youth 
if I could, for it pains me inexpressibly 
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to recall them; but there is one whose- 
path I crossed, whom it were better I had 
died before I saw. 

My brother Falconbridge was, I have 
said, my guardian, though he was only 
seven or eight years my senior ; and this 
Christmas it was arranged that at Easter 
I should go for a year or so, previous to 
going to college, to a certain Dr John 
Fantony, who kept a very select sort of 
collegiate academy. He took no lad under 
fourteen, and so famous was he for the ex- 
cellence of his teaching, that it was well 
known that most of his pupils took good, 
some very high, degrees at college. 

So I was to go there, and Nina was to 
have masters at home ; but I consoled her 
for the loss of her playmate, by assuring 
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her that I could see her often, as Dr 
Fantony's house was within easy reach, 
being at a village called Allington, about 
five or six miles west of London. Indeed, 
we arranged that sometimes on a half- 
holiday she was to ride down with Baylis 
and go for a ride with me ; for I was 
to have my horse kept at the village, as 
one or two of the pupils were allowed to 
do. This compromise, in some measure 
consoled Fayre Una; and when Easter 
came and the day of departure arrived, 
she was very good and quiet, though after 
I was gone Theodora took her to spend 
the day with her own two children, infants 
of one and two years old, of whom Nina 
was very fond. 

It was a Wednesday afternoon, I well 
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remember, and the most lovely weather 
that any one could desire. 

Allington Lodge — for so was Dr Fan- 
tony^s spacious dwelling called — ^was a 
large old-fashioned house of Elizabethan/ 
structure, situated within good grounds, 
the gates of which opened on a road skirt- 
ing the wide open common in which AIL 
ington rejoiced, and which was evidently 
used as a play and cricket ground ; for as- 
the brougham passed along I saw a 
number of lads, mostly in white, playing a 
cricket match. How well I remember 
speculating whether any of them were 
my future companions, and if so, which 
party — in-side or out-side ? In the midst 
of my speculations, the carriage entered 
the grounds and stopped before the house. 
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I was an old hand at schools, and with 
perfect sangfroid I followed the footman to 
a sort of study, not even awed by finding 
myself tout-a-coup in the presence of the 
master himself. 

I think Dr John Fantony was one of 
the handsomest men I have ever seen, 
and one of the most good. Old no one 
could have rightly called him, though he 
numbered fully fifty-seven or -eight years, 
^nd his hair, still thick and curly, was 
perfectly grey. He was a tall, imposing, 
dignified-looking man, but with something 
inexpressibly soft and gracious in his man- 
ner and bearing. And what a noble 
countenance he had ; what a fine head and 
forehead, at once benevolent, intellectual, 
and firm, the large comprehensive powers 
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of a grand nature. No wonder such a man 
turned out pupils who left then* mark 
in the world ; no wonder that those 
pupils idolized him while with him, 
and were proud to count him their 
friend when they started in life. Many 
of his younger lads were the sons of men 
who had themselves been his pupils years 
before. 

Most kindly and courteously he 
received me, but how keenly those bright, 
full, blue eyes watched me, — reading me, 
I am sure, much more closely than I then 
suspected. 

Having ascertained that I had dined, 
and conversed a little, he rose and said, 
smiling, * There, I am keeping you talking, 
while you are doubtless anxious to see 
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your companions. Come, I will introduce 
you to those who are within reach, for you 
see, being half-holiday, they are all scat- 
tered. The greatest number are on the 
common, engaged in, or looking on at, 
a match between our first eleven and 
another school; some have gone over to 
the river; and the rest are out on a 
long walk. Shall we go to the cricketers ? 
Of course you are a votary of that noble 
English game ? ' 

^ Oh yes, sir ; but pray don't trouble 
yourself to come out on my account.' 

^ No, lad, it is partly for you, partly for 
them. 

^ Why,' said he, with a pleasant genial 
smile as he took up his hat, ' if I didn't 
go out to see them a bit, when the lads 
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came in it would be, " Dr John, you never 
came out at all ; oh, Dr John, we had such 
a game, only you weren't there." So we'll 
go to them, lest they" complain that the old 
man did not show his face.' 

He i^poke and evidently felt towards 
^ his lads ' as a father. I perfectly under-, 
stood their affection. 

We went out to the common, but 
before we reached the scorers' bench, near 
which most were gathered, one or two 
perceived him, for I heard a delighted ex- 
clamation. 

' Here he is ! here's Dr John ! ' 

And ' Dr John ' walked up and intro- 
duced me to the boys, many of them 
almost young men, who gathered about 
him. 

VOL. I. 6 
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^ Lads/ was his characteristic intro- 
duction, ^ I have brought you your 
new companion, Casper Von Wolfgang; 
make the best of each other that you 
can.' 

' Which we did. I was absorbed at 
once into a number of boys, and over- 
whelmed with questions, which I answered 
truly or not, as best suited me. 

^ Hold hard,' said I at last, ^ it is my 
turn now.' 

^Is it though, Mr Wolf?' laughed a 
round-faced boy of fourteen, ^ you haven't 
yet told us if you're a cricketer.' 

^ Of course I am, — ^beat you all.' 

^ Indeed,' said another, ^ you'd be 
clever to beat some of our first eleven. 
Now, just watch the play a bit.' 
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^ Which is in ? ' said I. 

^ Reid's boys, second innings ; we're 
licking them, though some of their fellowd 
are older than most of ours ; but you see, 
our fielding is better, and we've got one 
or two very crack round-hand bowlers 
that they can't match. D'ye twig the 
bowler to the right ? that tall dark chap 
in the blood-crimson cap and belt, and 
white toggery ? ' 

' Yes ; looks about sixteen.' 

^Ay, but he ain't that by a year. 
Well, he can bowlj I tell you.' 

* So I see, swift, straight, and scien- 
tifically* What style he has ! What is 
he? who is he?' ' 

I was answered in chorus,— r- 

* He'^s a brick.' '/, ^ 
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^ A stunner.' 

'A regular slap-up cove, and no mis- 
take.' 

' Vm as wise as I was before/ said I, 
when I could put in my oar ; ^ who is your 
Bonnet-rouge ? ' 

There was a laugh at this soubriquet,, 
and then one answered, — 

* His name is Stewart Claverhouse,. 
and the best chap you can imagine.' 

^Deuced rich too,' added a youth of 
seventeen; ^his governor's dead, croaked 
long ago J and no loss either, for I fancy 
he was a horrid old stick. The Doctor is 
Claver's guardian and grand-uncle.' 

^ He don't look old enough for that,' 
remarked !• 

^ He's sixty, and Stewart only fifteen. 
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By George ! there's a skyer 1 Leg will 
<5atcli it ! no, — ^yes ; well caught, Dunlop ! ' 

There was a shout of applause as * leg ' 
caught the ball, and the man out came in, 
but he had done his duty, and was 
cheered by his own side. As he passed 
us, he said laughingly, 

' I wish your captain would take oflF 
that crimson-capped bowler and put on 
another, you really work him too hard;' 

*Pray, young man,' inquired one of 
^ ours ' politely, ^ do you perceive the rerd- 
ant in my optical organ ? ' 

^In yours, sir, personally, yes, — ^in 
your captain's, no,' answered the other, 
laughing. 

* I say, isn't that Tom Rawcroft going 
in ? ' asked one. 
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'Yes, why?' 

* You won't get many runs off his bat/ 
^ Why not, Mister Verdant Orb ? ' 
^ He can't stand against either Claver- 
house's bowling or Seymour's, and your 
Other chap in with hun is a rash runner.' 

The other shrugged his shoulders and 
turned away, while I, at least, turned my 
attention to the game ; and a very pretty 
sight is a cricket-field on a fine day. But 
of all there I found myself almost uncon- 
sciously watching most attentively that tall, 
dark lad, of whom they all had made sa 
much. I was impatient for the last wicket 
to go down that I might see him near. 

It came at last, and in his over too^ 
The ball left his hand, and the next mo- 
ment the last man's middle stump was 
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ripped out of the ground and sent flying 
some yards behind the wicket, amidst an 
irresistible cheer. Then the whole field 
came trooping up to rest before we went 
in for our second innings. I was presented 
to ten of the fielders, but the eleventh was 
not so curious, the one I wanted most of 
all, ^Bonnet-rouge/ I saw him standing 
by the scorers' tent, the ball still in his 
hand. One of the players, Seymour^ saw 
my glance, and sung out, 

^ Claverhouse, come here a bit.' 

He camenip directly. 

Mr Verdant Orb, who seemed the 
schodl-jester, and was really named Tom 
Dacre, played master of the ceremonies. 

* Gentlemen, permit me ; Mr St Leg^r 
Von Wolfgang, direct descendant of Baron 
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Munchausen himself, — Mr Stewart Graham 
Claverhouse, the first bowler in all the 
United Kingdom, beats all creation.' 

^ Punch, don't be a fool,' said Bonnet- . 
rouge, shaking hands with me. * I saw 
you long ago. Are you a cricketer ? ' 

^ He has dubbed you Bonnet-rouge, ' 
said Punch before I could answer, ^ but I 
guess your house never turned out a re- 
publican.' 

Young Claverhouse shook his head and 
then addressed one of the others. 

Well, I had my wish. ' Was he as 
striking near as far ? — yes, if for nothing 
but his beauty ; and how the white loose 
dress and red belt became his tall, slight, 
•supple figure, of which every attitude and 
movement was so graceful ; how the crimson 
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cap set off the silky raven-black hair that 
curled in thick masses over his noble, aris- 
tocratic head— an artist's head and face of 
the high cast which makes a Michael 
Angelo. What a nobly handsome man he 
would be, — and he had no mother ! What 
was it about him that had struck me ? not 
an expression, strangely quiet and melan- 
choly even when he smiled, that lay deep 
in the large dark eyes, and instantly made 
one think of the portrait of Charles I., — ^no, 
not that, not his artist-face, but his voice 
and intonation, and — ^his hand. That 
small, beautifully-chiselled hand and slen- 
der, supple wrist ; that low musical voice 
and graceful intonation. Surely I had heard 
one of which his seemed the softer echo, 
and the hand too, smaller of course, even 
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yet more perfect in its chiselling, but still 
like the one I had declared I should know 
again. Yes, there could be no mistake : 
Stewart Qaverhouse in these two things 
did remind me of the strange rider, the 
man of whom I hated to think ; and in that 
moment, like a secret subtle poison, there 
came stealing into my soul a dislike to this 
boy, the instinctive dislike one feels to 
something antagonistic and foreign, which 
the evil feels towards the good and noble, 
with which it has no raji?por^. 

Had my spirit some darkened insight 
into the future ? Oh that I had died then ! 
Oh that I had died then at his feet. 
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MANUSCEIPT VI. 



STEWART CLAVERHOUSE. 



Do what I would, that boy's face and 
voice haunted me, and forced me, as if by 
some fascination, to look and listen. Do 
you know those rare voices that, alike in 
singing or speaking, you hear through any 
noise as you hear the softest note of music? 
his was such a one ; and when he spoke I 
caught myself listening, and often trying 
sotto voce to repeat what he had said, with 
his accent and inflexion of voice, but in 
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vain. And even in class, my glance would 
wander to his face, trying to read it, to 
fathom the power he had of at once draw- 
ing and repelling me. Blind fool that I 
was ! a simple secret, if I could have read 
it then, — ^but I had eyes and saw not, and 
ears yet heard not, as it is written in that 

Book which I dare neither believe nor dis- 
believe. I remember only the morning 
after my arrival, I found him lying on the 
grass, reading a small volume, and I asked 
him, 

^ What is that book you seem so inter- 
■ested in ? ' 

* It is Bacon's Essays.' 

^ What a dry concern to read,' said I. 

^Not to me. Have you ever tried 
it?' 
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^ Yes, and gave it up. What part are 
you reading ? ' 

^At this moment my eyes are on a 
very true passage, — see.' 

' No, read it to me. I like to hear you.^ 

It was a compliment which, in most 
lads, would have called the ready blood to 
the face ; it would in me ; but not him : no 
crimson tinged the clear colourless dark- 
ness of liis cheek. He simply read what I 
asked. 

' " The Scripture saith. The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God : it is 
not said. The fool hath thought in his 
heart ; so as he rather saith it by rote to 
himself, as that he would have, than that 
he can thoroughly believe it or be per- 
suaded of it." ' 
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I dared not look in that face, and utter 
the sneering denial that was almost on my 
lips : it was well for me that he did not lift 
his eyes ; he added, — 

^ The Atheist does not live who could 
'Convince me that, in his secret soul, he is 
an unbeliever in a Deity and a future, 
and I have met several scoflfers, sceptics, 
freethinkers, abroad.' 

^ Abroad,' repeated I, eager to escape 
a subject I feared to discuss with him. 
' Have you been abroad, then ? ' 

' Yes, more than in England, since I 
was old enough to remember.' 

^ Were you bom here ? ' 

* In England ? yes, in London ; but I 
was sent abroad when I was a child of 
eight or nine.' 
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^ With your father ? ' ventured I. 

' No, to school ; various schools.' 

^How do you mean? an odd educa- 
tion ? ' 

^ My father had perhaps rather strange 
notions about education, but I don't know 
that they were bad.' 

^ How laconic you are, Claverhouse. 
Then you have been at heaps of schools, 
and under heaps of masters ? ' 

^ A good many more than most boys, 
perhaps. I have been in Paris—' 

^ At a school ?— ' 

' Yes ; at Marseilles for a short while, 
and then at the Jesuit College at St 
Omer.' 

' Then you are a Roman Catholic ? ' 

Stewart smiled. 
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^ No, and am never likely to be, I am 
Anglo-Catholic' 

' Were you at St Omer long ? ' said 
I, fearing the least touch of a religious 
subject. 

^No.' 

^ Where did you go next ? ' 

^ Per Bacco,' said Stewart, smiling. ^ If 
I am taciturn, you are curious.' . 

^ You are the strangest boy of fifteen 
that ever I met,' said I ; ' but you haven't 
answered. Have you been in Germany ? ' 

^ No ; from St Omer I went into Italy .^ 

' That is vague ; what city or cities ? ' 

^ I was first sent to Florence, after that 
to Rome, and then Milan.' 

' Were you long at each ? ' 

^Yes.' 



^ 
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^Your father died long ago, one of 
them told me.' 

^ It was a mistake ; he died when I was 
just fourteen, rather over a year ago.' 

^ Were you in England ? ' 

^ Yes, I had just come over as usual to 
spend my vacation at home.' 

' And then ?— ' 

' I was placed here.' 

^ You are rich, are you not ? if you had 
been poor what profession would you have 
chosen ? ' 

^ Why do you ask ? ' 

^ Because I think I can name the one 
nature meant you for — ' 

^ What is that?' 

^ An artist, painter, sculptor, musician^ 
— I don't know which.' 
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He lifted his great fathomless eyes for 
the first time and asked a question. 

^ And what would you have been ? ' 

^ Me 1 oh something where the work 
was light and the returns quick ; ha, ha ! 
not the answer you expected, eh ? ' 

He looked at me for a minute steadily, 
and then answered quietly, 

^ Yes it is ; you hate poverty ; you 
nhuddered just now at the mere idea, and 
it almost follows that you dislike steady, 
hard work.' 

^ Do you mean that a man who hates 
one must hate the other P ' 

^ I think that generally when you find 
a man hates and dreads poverty, »the strug- 
gle of life, it is because he is at heart idle 
or unstable, and hates to worJc.^ 
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^ It is easy for you to talk,' said I, 
^who need and will never do a stroke 
of work, mental or physical.' 

^ Nay/ he answered, gently, * you do 
me an injustice. I do not talk without 
acting. I could not live an idle life.' 

'That is, being rich, you will read 
when you like, travel when you like, — in 
fine, be busy only when you choose. Do 
you call that worlc ? because I don't.' 

' Nor do I. I call work choosing some 
trade, profession, or calling, and following 
it up.' 

' Which a man of fortune never does.' 

' Eh ! what then do you call our M.P.s 
and politicians? You cannot assert that 
they work only when they like.' 

*No, not they, certainly. But that 
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is not like & trade or profession by which 
a man lives, and which no man ever 
takes to except to live.' 

^Wolfgang, most men who choose 
their calling for themselves choose for 
something else besides mere existence.' 

^ Much you know about it at fifteen,' 
said L 

Again he gave me orle of those keen 
looks which I was beginning to dread,, 
and answered quietly, — 

^ I have not lived even fifteen years, 
with my eyes shut.' 

I could have sworn that Those great 
observant eyes of his let nothing escape him. 

^Well,' said I aloud, ^you talk so 
against idleness; what are you going to 
do?' 
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^ Leave this school at Midsummer.' 

^ Leave! so soon? Oh, for a public 
school, you mean ? ' 

^ No, I am going back to Florence.' 

' To school, or college ? ' 
. * Neither.' 

' Laconic again Where, then ? ' 

^ Into a sculptor's studio.' 

'I hit the mark, then,' I exclaimed; 
^ when I saw you on the common, I said 
to myself, ^^ That chap is a born artist ! " 
When did you first get the fancy ? ' 

Stewart paused before he answered, 
and then it was with an evident effort 
over his reserve. 

*I can hardly remember the time 
when I had not the intention.' 

^ Strange ! It will be laborious.' 
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^I know ti!iat: it is Uboxioas to toil 
iq> a lofty moantam, but wiioi yoa liaTe 
gained the highest—' 

' CSaTerhooae^ joa are amfaitioas^ Teiy 
amhitioiis.' 

A cmioos smile qvirefed for a mcmieiit 
about his delicate Iqie^ but he oidy- said^ — 

* And you are not, — at present? ' 

^Not I ! I oertainlj don^t care to take 
up any profession for the love of either 
work, art, or feme. Ton don't understand 
that, eh?' 

He half-laughed, and rose, shaking 
back his coal-black hair. 

^Not quite; but, then, you are — ^ he 
sto{^)ed. 

^ Are what ? finish.' 

^ Ce n'est rien.' 
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^ Yes, it is. What were you going to 
say?' 

^ It was an involuntary thought, and 
might oflFend you, which I should be sorry 
to do.' 

^No, it won't,' said I impetuously. 
^ Finish your speech ; you are what ? ' 

^ Comme vous voulez,' said he, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ' I was going to say 
that you are young, and] have plenty of 
time to change or develop qualities now 
dormant ; few lads of our ages know what 
they possess or wish.' 

^ You seem to know, deuced well,' said 
I, feeling much more forcibly than I 
liked that in every way I was before my 
superior. 

^ I know what I like, and^, to a certain 
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extent, what I am, and what I can do/ he 
answered quietly. 

' Do you know, then, that you are 
very reserved and proud ? ' 

' I believe I am.' 

' Are you fond of study ? ' 

^ Yes, I always was,' 

*I wasn't till two years ago, then I 
saw its value. Your education has been 
desultory ? ' 

^No, you are mistaken; it has been 
unbrok^i.' 

' Of course, brought up so,' said I. 
^ You are a linguist ? ' 

^ Nay, I cannot lay claim to that title ; 
of course, French and Italian I can speak, 
and I know a little German, — ^but that is 
all.' 
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'You are a classic; I heard Dr John 
tell one — ' 

' Never mind what he says, he is 
over partial/ he interrupted quickly, and 
walked away. 

* Proud, ambitious, and sensitive,' mut- 
tered I, looking after him, ^and very 
gifted ; beyond my comprehension, too ; 
but for all that, you fascinate me against 
my will. Stewart Claverhouse, there will 
never be much love lost between us two.' 

No love, certainly ; on my part, at any 
rate, for ^,ch day made me feel more and 
more how completely he passed me by; 
but his feelings I could not read ; he was 
so courteous to all, so utterly unselfish, so 
almost impossible to rouse to anger, where 
only he himself was concerned, that he 
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baffled me. He joined in, nay, was often 
the ringleader in all our boys' manly 
games; but, though a general favourite and 
friendly with nearly all, he had no chum ; 
some, of course, he liked better than 
others, but he had no friend^ no mate : 
there was something which none of them 
could pass. His slowness to take oflFence^ 
and openly-expressed dislike to a quarrel 
or fight, blinded me into misjudging him, 
until Seymour, a sharp fellow older than 
me, opened my eyes. It was a full fort- 
night after my arrival that I said with a 
laugh, — 

' There seems no oflfending Bonnet- 
rouge. I don't think he cares to fight.' 

Seymour gave me such a look. 

^m tell you what, Wolf, don't you 
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try it on too far, unless you want a thrash- 
ing.' 

^ He ! ' said I scornfully, ^ he couldn't 
lick me, for though he's taller, he's a 
regular whipper snapper, so slight; look 
at his hands.' 

^ Don't care ; for all his slightness he's 
your match, and more too ; he is all muscle 
and spring. Claverhouse is hard to rouse^ 
but when he isy he is an ugly customer.' 

^ All my eye ! if he's plucky, why 
does he shirk a fight ? ' 

^"If!" he's as plucky as the devil,: 
only he don't gas-blow. Here is a Spanish 
proverb, *^ Beware of the silent man, and 
the dog that does not bark." Stewart 
hates a row, partly because he thinks it 
ungentlemanly ; but, though he takes 
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things 80 easy for himself, let him see 
injustice from the strong to the weak, gmd 
he is roused directly, and then, I tell you, 
against anything of his match he is a Ibr-^ 
midable loe.' 

^ Come, come, Seymour ; Clavers isn't 
over strong.' 

' The deuce he isn't ! no, not of the 
heavy-weight sort ; you, for instance, could 
Hft and carry a weight under which he 
would break down.' 

' Ay, and in a stand-up fight I should 
floor him.' 

' Not you ; for one, he would not let 
you get a knock-down blow at him, he's 
so lithe and active and skilful. His 
«tr^igth is that of the Arab horse, endur*- 
anee, that is, principally ; but look at his 
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make and muscle, he is too well and evenly 
made not to be strong physically. I'd 
back him against you any day, to stand 
fatigue, at walking, riding, rowing, or 
anything else/ 

* You would lose, then,' said I, with a 
curling lip ; ^ and as to the fighting — ^ 

* Well now, look here, Wolfgang ! you 
know Norton/ 

Norton was a big, strong fellow of 
seventeen, one of the few that Stewart did 
not much affect. 

^ Yes, what of him ? ' 

^ Norton, you will soon find out, is 
inclined to bully. About a month after 
Olaverhouse came here, he, Norton I mean^ 
was badgering a Kttle chap of twelve in 
the play-ground, knocking him about 
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4sliamefiillj. Stewart turned directly, and 
went up to him, very quiet in his manner, 
but still waters are deep, "Let little 
Netherby alone, " he says. " Mind your 
own business, and be damned, you foreign 
whelp,'' says Norton, politely, you may 
believe. " K you don't let him alone, I'll 
make you." "You! lathe, you daren't 
touch me ; I'd pound you. Stop till Fve 
settled Netherby, and I'll polish you oflF, 
youngster, for meddling." 

^ Stewart said no more, but acted. In 
a second he had little Netherby behind him, 
flung off his jacket, and with a quick 
"Defend yourself," let fly a blow that took 
Norton scientifically between the eyes, 
and made him reel, seeing more stars, I'll 
bet, than ever were created. Then there 
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was a battle worth seeing. K Norton 
could have got a few heavy blows, or 
<;losed with him, he would have borne the 
lad down by sheer weight and brute 
strength, but Stewart's skill, serpent-like 
agility, and strength too, were more than 
his match. There was a sharp contest, 
and at last suddenly Norton went down 
like a log, and lay there beaten. Claver- 
house just glanced at him, and walked off 
without a word, never a taunt or a sneer, 
but he's never liked Norton since then, 
not because of the fight, but the injustice 
he did. Look you, Stewart is one of those 
that may forgive, but never forgets. I 
shall be sorry when he is gone, for he's a 
brick.^ 

^ He's a cure,' said I, not at all inclined 
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to join in his praises ; ^ come in, there is the 
dinner bell.' 

And yet ten minutes after, when I 
found myself his vis-a^vis at dinner, I 
oould not keep my eyes from glancing at 
him, nor my ears from listening to his 
voice. 
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MANUSCRIPT VII. ' 

A FEARFUL B^TE NOIRE. 

* My lord, beware of jealousy ! it is the green-eyed mon- 
ster which doth make 
The meat it feeds on.' 

So with bitter truth wrote Shakespeare 
three hundred years ago. True then, true 
now, true as long as the world exists and 
man lives. Is it a feeling or a passion, or 
one and both — this subtle poison that 
corrupts the very spring of life, and mad- 
dens brain and heart ; this foul seed that, 
in corrupting, rots the soil in which it is 
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sown; this hell-sent serpent that, coiled 
amongst the flowers, makes a wilderness of 
the fairest garden, and blasts every breath 
of air, every moment of time, with a 
deadly poison ; this dark, guilefiil thing 
that creeps and winds and crawls through 
the world, leaving only misery to mark its 
trail ? Is this the arch-fiend of which men 
speak ? this the devil that tempts men on 
to sin and crime ? 

Was it this that stood ever between me 
and he who would have been my better 
angel ? it had no place in him, — his soul 
was too grand, his faith too sublime for 
anything so base, least of all for this most 
torturing, most base of passions. 

Had Stewart Claverhouse any virtue in 
being what he was ? had he made himself? 
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was it his doing or Nature's that evil 
seemed to pass hiin by almost scathless ? 
had he given himself that large intellect, 
that versatile genius and strong will and 
€nergy, or the high-wrought pride and 
lofty ambition that in him were virtues ? 

He passed me by, was my superior in 
everything, ay, in all that had hitherto 
been my cherished superiorities. In study 
I was not his equal by a long way; at 
anything that demanded mere weight or 
personal strength I was the superior, but 
at anything requiring skill and agility he 
was master absolutely, not by any exer- 
tion, but because he could not help it. 

I had always been held a very good 
rider, boater, swimmer, et cetera, but here 
I found myself second at once. Where or 
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how he had learned I know not, but he 
could swim as I had never done ; and wilJi 
an oar in his hand he was at home, a boat 
was as a toy in his hand ; and certainly na 
Arab of the desert ever rode his fiery steed 
with more grace and perfect mastery than 
did this boy. He had the most magnificent 
black mare, an Arabian, that I ever saw ; 
and though few but him, if any, cared to 
ride her, she would come to his voice and 
follow him like a dog. When he was 
mounted on Ayesha he always looked to 
me like an embodiment of my favourite 
German legends, with his dark beauty, 
raven hair, and the coal-black steed. There 
was another thing about him, too, which at 
times has made me start and shiver in 
vague nervousness, — his ubiquitv. He cer- 
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tainly had the nearest approach to that 
fabled power, if it i^ fabled, that I ever saw. 
I have never, save in him, seen such extreme 
lightness and almost serpent-like supple- 
ness of form, or such a swift and perfectly 
noiseless footfall. He would come upon 
you suddenly where you had just seen him, 
where it seemed hardly possible he could 
reach you so soon. Many a time when I 
have been in a dark room he has come in. 
I have neither seen nor heard him, but I 
have felt his presence. Still more marked 
was it when the case was reversed. Often 
I have gone to the library or music-room 
to fetch a book in the dark (for I knew 
where to look), when, to all appearance, 
sight, or hearing, it was empty, when any- 
one else might have been there and escaped 
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my detection, but him, no ! I could feel 
his presence directly. I always spoke- 
* Claverhouse, you are here ? ' to dispel 
the weird feeling of nervousness it gave 
me. I cannot describe the thrill that al- 
ways quivered through me when I heard 
his soft, gentle voice answer out of the 
gloom, 

* Yes, I am here.' 

Generally I hurried away, glad to be 
beyond that strange influence, but one 
night I paused and asked, ' And what are 
you doing here, alone in this dark music- 
room ? ' 

^ Cannot you see where I am ? ' 

* No ; but your voice comes from the 
piano.' 

* You have answered yourself.' 
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^ How ? do you mean that you have 
been at the piano? you can't see the 
music' 

^ I have not been using any music/ he 
answered. 

^ No ! can you improvise, then, like 
your favourite, Mendelssohn ? ' 

Stewart laughed a little, half-amused. 

^ No ; I was only amusing myself.' 

^ Will you let me hear you, Stewart ? 
you know how fond I am of music' 

^ I know, and therefore I don't think I 
should give you pleasure.' 

^Let me judge of that. I will tell 
you when to stop; and they won't miss 
us in the drawing-room. Come, be good- 
natured.' 

*Eh, bien.' . 
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The next moment his light fingers 
touched the keys, bringing forth most 
beautiful, and to me most wonderful, 
modulations, with a soft mournful melody- 
running through every change ; there was 
a strange wild weirdness about it that 
was almost unearthly, and for me had a 
peculiar fascination. I stood listening, 
entranced, how long I know not, for I 
took no note of time, no heed of anything, 
save the music and the slight dark form 
dimly discernible through the gloom. I 
think, too, that he had forgotten he was 
not alone, for presently he shut the piano 

} abruptly, and came towards me. 

. '^'l * Claverhouse, why did you stop and 
break my dream ? ' 

* I remembered that you were here at 
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last, and stopped, lest I should weary 
you. 

^ I have not heard half enough ; but, 
Stewart, is your music always so melan- 
choly ? ' 

^You give it a grand name. I don't 
know ; if it is, I can't help it. Shall we 
go up to the di-awing-room now ? ' 

He left the room, and I followed him ; 

» 

and after that I often made him play for 
me, sometimes his own inventions, but 
more often his or my favourites amongst 
the great composers. Can you under- 
stand these contradictions in me ? I ad- 
mired, I wondered at his genius, but 
whilst it drew me to him, at the very 
moment that I was availing myself of it 
jealous hatred of that very genius, which 
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lifted him so far above the rest — above mey 
was slowly, but surely, filling my heart 
and soul. There must have been some 
terrible leaven of evil in me, — I, a lad of 
sixteen, and yet possessed of so dark and 
unyouthful a passion as jealousy, and 
that while I could not resist the fascina- 
tion. 

' In his eye 
There is a fastening attraction which 
Fixes my fluttering gaze on his ; 
He awes me, yet draws me near.' 

So it was. I was charmed, yet hating ; I 
sought, yet shunned. What did he think 
of me ? I would have given much to be 
able to answer the question, and could 
not, save that I felt he read me much 
more than I cared to acknowledge to my- 
self; beyond that I was in the dark. He 
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certainly did not avoid me, but as cer- 
tainly he did not seek me ; he did for me 
anything I asked, if he could, with exactly 
the same kindness and courtesy that he 
showed to every one, and no more; he ^ 

sufltered me to seek him out, and thus^ 
practically I was so often with him in the 
play-ground, in walking or riding, that 
soon we were held to be chums — ^not for 
long, though: he soon upset that belief 
as far as he was concerned. I overheard 
him and Seymour one evening, in the 
shrubbery. 

^ So, Stewart, you have at last made 
a chum.' 

^11' the tone was very surprised. 
* What do you mean ? Who thinks I have 
made a chum ? ' 
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' All the cha]pj3 ; why, you and Wolf- 
gang are always together — ^regular mates.' 

I heard Stewart's soft musical laugh. 

^ Is that all ? he is no more a mate of 
/ mine than you, or Dacre, or any other ; 

it is he who seeks, — ^not I.' 

' Then you don't like him ? ' 

I held my breath for the answer. 
I should have known him better: if he 
had hated me, it would not have been 
Stewart Claverhouse to let the word pass 
his lips. 

^ How Uke you, Seymour, running 
Ahead. If he were an unpleasant compan- 
ion I should shake him off.' 

^ Jesuit ! ' muttered I, passionately. 
He might have liked or disliked me,— the 
answer would have done equally well for 
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either. One may find a man a most 
delightful companion, and yet utterly dis- 
like him — ^his character. I was as much in 
the dark as before. 

Seymour went on, — 

^ You are a strange boy, Stewart ; have 
you ever had a mate ? ' 

There was a moment's pause, and 
when Claverhouse answered, I knew by 
the peculiar quiet depth of his tone that 
some deep sorrowful memory was stirred. 

^ I had one long ago, when I was in 

Rome. He was an Italian, much older 

than me, and 1 loved that man as I have 

never loved human being since.' 

« 
^ When you have been in Florence a 

short while, you are going back to Rome, 

are you not ? ' 
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^ Yes, with my maestro.^ 

^ Then you will see your friend ? ' 

' I shall not even see his grave : he was 
murdered by banditti.' 

^ Stewart, forgive me ! I under- 
stand your solitariness now.' 

Through the gloom I saw Stewart lay 
his hand on his arm, but that was answer 
enough, and the two moved away in 
silence. 

A little more, and I have done with my 
boyhood and his. 

One Saturday half-holiday Nina Len- 
nox, attended by the groom, rode down to 
Allington Lodge, to have a ride. My chest- 
nut and Claverhouse's magnificent black 
mare were waiting ready for us when she 
"Came up ; indeed, we were standing on the 
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steps chatting, and Nina gave a little cry 
of delight, as I ran down to meet her. 

^ You are just in time, Fairy ! Dear 
Nina, how glad I am to see your sweet 
face again ; and, look, here is my compan- 
ion, whom I wrote to you about, — Stewart 
Claverhouse,' I added, as he came down 
the steps also to her side. 

How that child gazed in his face, his 
very eyes for some seconds, and then, with- 
out a word, she jumped off her horse, 
stretched out both her hands to him, and 
lifted her innocent face for his kiss. A 
worshipper of beauty, passionately fond 
of children, he was, I saw, too deeply 
touched for words, but stooped over her in 
silence, as he clasped those tiny hands in 
his own, and kissed her eyes and lips. 
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How I hated him in that moment, for I 
remembered with a fierce thrill of anger 
and pain how very diflferent had been her 
reception of me. I had had to coax and 
win, and then only been suflfered to take 
what she instantly gave this stranger. 

I stepped forward quickly. 

^ Come, we had better mount.' 

^ He shall lift me up, then,' said Nina, 
rejecting my hand. 

I turned to my horse, how savagely I 
best knew ; but Stewart smiled, that beau- 
tiful winning smile of his, and lifted her 
to her saddle, then sprung to his own, and 
we cantered ofi^, though the black mare 
curveted, wild for a gallop, and for some 
minutes she gave Stewart work enough to 
hold her in. I wished she had thrown him. 
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The moment her hoofe touched the turf of 
the common she gave a boimd that would 
have unseated most riders. 

' I must give her rein for a minute/ 
he said quickly, and left us like a shot. 

The moment he spoke Nina started 
slightly. 

^ Casper, his voice doesn't sound 
quite strange : whose is it like ? it re- 
minds me of some other, and I can't think 
what.' 

' Well, when I first heard it, it struck 
me directly as reminding me of the voice 
of that foreigner who raced us on the 
river.' 

' C'est 9a ! c'est 9a ! ' she said delight- 
edly. ' Casper, isn't Stewart Claverhouse 
beautiful ? ' 
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i Hush, child j here he is.' 

And as 1 spoke he came up, wheel- 
ed, and took up his former place at her 
side. 

How perfectly I remember that ride. 
I never saw Claverhouse come out of him- 
self so much as he did then for that child. 
Silent as he was by nature, she made him 
talk continually, and for her he did it with 
evident pleasure. She made him tell her 
of the foreign cities he had been in, the 
manners, customs, and various people he 
had seen ; a perfect sketch, in fact, of his 
life abroad. 

' And,' she asked at last, ^ shoidd you 
like to go back, and leave all your friends 
and relations ? ' 

' Yes, Nina ; but I have no friends or 
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relations, except Dr Fantony, my grand- 
uncle. I am going back to Rome.' 

^ Are you ? what for ? ' 

^ I am going into a sculptor's studio.' 

^ To be a sculptor, a great famous 
sculptor ? ' 

I laughed, but he answered quietly, 

' Yes, if I live, Nina.' 

' Shall you make beautiful statues ? ' 

' I hope so^yes, I wilV 

She turned her bright face to him 
with a curious wistful look. 

^You will, too, keep one for me; O 
Stewart, keep one for me.' 

' I will keep the most beautiful of all 
for Nina Lennox.' 

' And bring it yourself,' she added, 
^ with your own hands ? ' 
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^ Yes, if it is possible, I will/ 

^ You have promised ? ' 

' I have promised.' 

He had pledged his word only for 
a trifle, only to a child, and I tried to 
believe that he would forget it ; but try 
as I would, I knew in my secret soul that 
one day, it might be long years hence, he 
would return to fulfil that simple promise,, 
—given for a trifle, given to a chM. 
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MANUSCRIPT VIII. 



THE PASSAGE OF TIME. 



Let me in a few words close that first 
page of my life. Would that it had been 
my last ! 

Midsummer came, and Stewart Claver- 
house went away. I remember that 
morning as if it was yesterday, to the 
very expression with which he looked up 
from a drawer he wa^ turning out as I 
-entered his room. 

' So you are really going, Claver- 
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house; how strange and odd AlKngton 
Lodge will be without you.' 

He smiled slightly, a little sadly, I 
thought ; but only shook his curling black- 
hair. 

^ We shall miss you terribly, Stewart.' 

^ Thank you, Casper ; not for long. I 
have been here too short a time to be 
missed much.' 

^ Stewart, is there nothing you regret 
to leave behind you in England ? ' 

' Nothing.' 

^Not one thing — not one human 
being ? ' 

^Ah, si — the doctor; God bless his 
dear old grey head ! ' 

God ! why was it that, instead of the 
accustomed sneer, the tears came into my 
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eyes ? was it some tone in his ^^ntle 
voice that touched an almost hidden 
cord of good in me, bir was it ' the 
earnest reverence and love with which he 
spoke ? 

*But you will not be very long 
away ? ' I said presently. 

^ Very long,— probably many years.' 
^ Shall you never see Dr John, then, 
foryearsV,' 

* I shall come over sometimes to see 
him.' 

^And you are really leaving no 'one 
but him whom you will care to see again ? ' 

^ I did not say that, Casper ; there are 
some few whom I hope to see again— two 
or three.' 

^ Any of the boys here ? ' 
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'Ay, just that Gus Seymour, and 
Tom Dacre — ' 

'Who else?' 

He suddenly raised his large dark eyes 
to mine. 

^ And one Casper Von Wolfgang; we 
two shall meet again, but not for years, — 
not till we are both bearded men.' 

' Stewart, give me that miniature of 
you ; there it lies in the drawer.' 

He took it out, hesitated, and then 
said abruptly, — 

' Casper, you puzzle me ; how can 
you care for this ? you do not lik^ 
me.' 

I felt my quick Creole blood rush to 
my face. Was it true or not ? or had I, 
indeed, two natures, — one filled with jea- 
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lous hate and self-conceit, the other in- 
explicably drawn to him, fascinated, 
charmed, impelled to seek him, yet know- 
ing that there was ever something be- 
tween us that barred all friendship? 
something in me that made him shrink, 
and jarred every nerve of his sensitive 
nature; something in him that made me 
fear him ? I little guessed how closely he 
read me, boy as he was, and it was not 
until years after that I knew, from his own 
lips, what it was in me that stood be- 
tween us. 

I answered impulsively, — 

' I do like you ! why else have I sought 
you out as I have ? ' 

He shook his head slightly, evidently 
puzzled ; unable to solve part of the mys- 
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tery, because he did not know his owe! 
powers of fascination. 

' Eh bien, voici le portrait,' hie said with 
a curious, wistfiil smile. ^ You are welcome 
to it.' 

He held it out, but I closed my 
fingers round both it and the hand that 
held it. 

^Stewart, what made you say that 
we should meet again ? ' 

' I don't know ; a presentiment, some- 
thing from the unseen world beyond this 
life.' 

I shuddered. I felt" my flesh creep. 

^Strange, weird being that you are, 
have you the fabled gift of second sight, 
from your Highland descent ? you are a 
dreamer, fond of fabled beliefs.' 
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* Fabled, Casper ! oh, I forgot ; you 
have no faith or God, — ^ppver infelice.' 

If I were to live a thousand years I 
shall never forget the deep, sublime pity 
of his look and tone : it was such as a 
mourning angel might have given fallen 
man. I dropped his hand and turned 
away. My eyes were blinded with tears, 
and it was many minutes before I could 
speak, and then I dared only ask an indif- 
ferent question. 

^ Do you travel alone to Italy ? ' 

' Yes.' . 

^Stewart, Stewart,' called Dr John's 
melodious voice, ' are you ready ? ' 

* I am coming. Uncle Jack.' 

Once more he held out that slight, 
beautifiil hand; once more I wrung it 
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bard in m j own, and so we parted for 
many kng years* 

How I mksed him, eyeiywlirare and at 
aD times, — his fiiee, his Toiee, his hmgfa. 
We aU £^ that tiiere was a blank not to 
be filled by any other. 

Let me pass on qoicMy. For two 
years I remained at Dr Fantony's, and 
then my lHt)iher Walter sent me to Cam- 
bridge. 

There money flew ; my mother never 
knew how wfld I was, — ^better to leave her 
in ignorance. No jaemory of her or her 
teaching ever arrested her son, but many a 
time, in the midst of the wildest revel, there 
would sometimes rise before me the me- 
mory of that beautiful artist-face, sculp- 
tured so perfectly by Nature's master- 
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hand, and those deep, strange eyes, that 
seemed ever to see something beyond this 
earth, and the mocking laugh or scoffing 
jest would die on my lips. 

Yet, with all my wildness, I managed to 
work, and left college with a good degree^ 
but I would enter no profession, and passed 
my time, like many other young men who 
are handsome, wealthy, and pleasure-loving, 
sometimes abroad, sometimes — mostly, of 
course — in England, but at last I set off, in 
a sudden fancy, for America, and travelled 
about, even trying prairie life, and thus I 
passed three years, during which my 
mother and Nina were travelling in France, 
Italy, and Germany. 

Thus passed — shall I say was frittered 
away? — my early manhood, and I stood 
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ui mtfjiiiHind'twimtyf where and what ? 
M^lM^r^f mid wlmt wa«i that other, bom, 
^f M<^ t/; \iUHHlf wealthy and position r 
Hitu'M w<) parted^ boys at school, 
yaurH Uiul piiNHcd^ and I still remaincdj 
only om$ oi' iho luany^ a unit in the crowds 
itu UiU^r uuiotufHt the busy thousands, but 
////r imtiu); tho grout Hculptor's, was on all 
iium^H lipM, Funu) had long ago laid her 
luMi'Mlrt ou tluj brow of Stewart Clayerhonse. 
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MANUSCRIPT IX. 

AMONGST THE RUINS OF THE COLOSSEUM. 

My birthday! a recurrence marking the 
flight of time, — eight-and-twenty almost 
wasted years, and I sat, an idle, purpose- 
less man, amongst the ruins of the Colos- 
seum, looking my farewell look pn Rome, 
a bearded man, yet idle, purposQless, save 
in the pursuit of pleasure, envying others, 
their hard-earned fame, yet without tlie 
<50urage or energy to boldly enter the 
lists and emulate. So passing from the 
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iijiiulf yi^i HviuKt n^y thoughts 
h/ Um: [UMif iLiidy OH in a dream, 
ii^l^aiM iJiimt) Mtutiily ruins into the 
wholii iJiiiy liiul ouco formed, and 
llmin itt^uin with tho great who had 
liviiil mui (litul more than a thousand 
yiiUi'H ugo. \Vh(MK!o came the mind that 
liml UiUH HuL iU uuhdlblo mark in things so 
vm»t? What if, til'tor all, tho very heathen 
in ihiiU' gnuu^riil orrorH had been nearer a 
gi'iiiit luyHtui'iouM truth than I and the 
HrJiool I fullowod in our philosophy ? No ; 
away tho thought so absurd and humbling ! 
had wo lived a thousand years later, to be 
Itms wiso and oulightenod than they ? 

I was suddenly roused to the present 
by a figure which stepped from behind a 
column and paused before me. 
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^Monsieur, voulez-vous acheter un 
cameo, oil une image ? per 1' amor' delP 
Madonna, Signer ! ' 

A soft plaintive voice, with a most 
delicate languid accent, that fell On my ear 
in strange harmony with all around. A 
fitting voice and face to rouse me from my 
dreams — not quite an Italian face, either, 
for all its exquisite classic chiselling, and 
silky curling raven hair, and the melan- 
choly beauty of the large dark eyes, 
seemed to belong by right to the voice. 
Yet she was a child in years, not more 
than fourteen or 'fifteen, and with her 
beauty and the picturesque dress of a 
Roman peasant might have stepped out of 
some fair picture. 

^ You mix French and Italian,' I said 
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in French, ^ and each like a native. Are 
you Roman ? ' 

* Non, Monsieur ; je suis Proven9ale.' 

* Provence ! the mother of beauty and 
romance/ said I, ^ but yet you speak Italian 
so perfectly.' 

^ Ah si, Signer. Provence is my 
mother, but Italy is my balia.' 

^Have you been long in Italy?' I 
asked, very much interested in this patri- 
cian wanderer. 

^ More than six years, Monsieur, mais 
voici ! this gran' cameo, the Signer will 
buy it for his bell' inamorata,' and the 
girl held out a very handsome brooch with 
a bright smile that showed the small, white 
teeth, glistening between the crimson 
lips. 
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^ What if I have no belP inamorata, 
pretty one ? ' said I, smiling. 

The child gazed wistfully in my face, 
then looked down and gently shook her 
head. 

^ The Signer jests; some maiden surely 
listens for his step and watches for his 
smile.' 

' Per Bacco,' I answered lightly, ^ you 
know more than I do myself. Do you of 
sweet Provence pretend to the mystic and 
mythical lore of—' 

^ Thessaly ' was the word, but I arrest- 
ed it. How should this Transtiverina un- 
derstand the allusion ? To my utter sur- 
prise, the cameo seller quietly filled in the 
sentence, 

^ — Of Thessaly of old, the Signer 
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would say ; does he, . then, think it all 
mythical? is all that is dreamy and 
mystic impossible ? ' 

I started, and said, 

^ Have you ever read what a French 
writer said, ^* Commeil n^ a rien d'impos- 
siblo, croyons dans I'absurde " ? ' 

Again the child gave me that wistful, 
searching gaze, and again the bright simny 
southern smile showed the little white 
teeth. 

^ Je I'ai lu, but Monsieur cannot think 
with what was probably written in irony. 
No man — ' with a slight stress on the 
noun, * believes in the absurd, but as there 
is nothing impossible we may not scoff at 
anything simply because it is incompre- 
hensible.' 
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^Nothing impossible?' I repeated, inter- 
ested in this strange, patrician-looking 
cameo seller. ^Nothing impossible, cara- 

lina?' 

^Nothing with God, Signor/ said 
the child, quickly ; ^ we believe by faith 

what we cannot believe by understand- 
ing.' 

I sat down on a large stone, and said, 
looking out towards the Eternal City, 

^ That, you know, is asking a great deal 
of man's intellect ; the mind must see or 
comprehend to believe implicitly.' 

^The mind may, perhaps, Monsieur, 
sometimes ; but it is the soul that worships 
and believes by faith,' said the child, 
softly. 

^ You set a great store by this faith,' I 
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said, curious to see how she would answer; 
' what is it ? ' 

The Proven9ale looked surprised and 
paused, but answered, 

^Monsieur knows the words of il 
gran' San Paolo, — " Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of thingi^ 
not seen. Through faith we understand 
that the worlds were framed by the word 
of God, so that things which are seen were 
not made of things which do appear." 
Monsieur, without faitli no man can believe,, 
and without belief there is no salvation. 
And faith is so easy.' 

' So easy ' to her it was, but not to 
me. What is man's reason for if it ia 
to be satisfied with what will satisfy a 
chad's ? 
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My face betrayed me, for she added, 
looking down, 

^ It is very str9,nge Monsieur will not 
accept things of heaven on faith, and yet 
he believes many earthly things by nothing 
else. He doubts the book of God, and ac- 
cepts most books of man unhesitatingly.' 

^Nay, only a few,' said I, startled 
again despite myself, just as Stewart used 
sometimes to startle me. 

^ You accept most history,' she answered 
directly. ' You believe that Gian' Gale- 
azzo of Milan lived ; you do not doubt 
that the Templars existed, or that China 
forms part of the world.' 

' The cases are not alike. History leaves 
palpable traces, and existing lands are 
their own evidence, and in what you quote 
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there is nothing hard of belief, but in that 
book — ' 

' The Bible, Signer.' 

— ^ The Bible, there is much — I am 
mild — that taxes belief/ 

* Not if Monsieur reads with the eyes 
of faith.' 

' Say, rather, with the eyes of weak 
credulity/ said I quickly. 

The child shook her head. 

^ Que la Vierge prie pom' Monsieur,' 
said the soft, thrilling voice. ^ What does 
he find so hard to believe ? ' 

^ Nay, I scarcely know how to define it 
in a few words. Many things that I can- 
not reconcile, many things that do not 
agree with each other.' 

* Ah, Monsieur, mille pardons, but read 
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it again under the Church's teaching ; 
there is not one word that disagrees with 
another.' 

^ Indeed, fair theologian ! Do you, 
then, understand the mysteries that are 
mysterious still to the most learned and 
scientific men of Germany ? ' 

I saw the faintest shadow of a sarcas- 
tic smile cross the delicate lips of the cameo 
seller at my last words, and yet there was 
sadness too in her voice as she said, 

'No; I do (not understand one quarter 
of them, but I believe every word as 
implicitly as I know that there is a God 
above those blue heavens. Mais pardon 
encore! Monsieur says that the Bible 
puzzles the most learned men of Ger- 
many. Has he never read the words of 
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ChriHt, — ^^Thou hast bidden it from the 
wise and prudent, and revealed it unto 
babes ; " and again, ^^ Except ye have faith 
as a little child, ye shall in no wise enter 
the kingdom of heaven " ? ' 

I rose abruptly, glancing above, then 
around. Behind, the stately ruins of the 
Colosseum reared themselves in a vast 
amphitheatre; before me lay the once 
mighty city that had ruled the world for 
so long — Rome, majestic even in decay^ 
still holding the faint shadow of its 
ancient prestige, still the home of Art^ 
and destined at no distant day, perhaps, 
to risQ once again from its gigantic fall to 
be the head and capital of a new nation, 
strong and great in its unity, of which 
men shall say, in the words of Virgilius, 
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* Terra potens armis atqiie ubere glebse.' 

Then I turned and looked on the Ma- 
donna-like face of the child, and somehow 
I dared not sneer, dared not say boldly^ 
^I disbelieve in this God of yours, and 
therefore deny and refuse the very ground 
of your faith.' 

Bat again her keen gaze read me. 

^ Monsieur is a sceptic' 

I drew a deep breath, and fenced the 
question. ^Nay ; by blood I am a son of 
the legendary Rhine ; how, then, can I do 
aught but worship at the shrine of the un- 
known ? ' 

^ And reject the revealed,' said the 
girl. ' The Signer is, then, what is called 
a German sceptic — visionist for all man's 
wild dreams, materialist to all the grand 
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truths that God teaches by His book and 
His works.' 

This Italian Proven9ale was not to be 
deceived, and I said, without looking at 
her, ^ But I do not exactly believe in this 
I^eity of yours — this God.' 

Her ear and eye must have caught the 
accustomed sneer which I had thought to 
conceal, for she said, 

' Monsieur is more of the French than 
the German school, — he is a scoffer.' 

I made no answer : for the first time in 
my life, bearded man as I was, I felt some- 
thing like shame. 

The Proven9ale stood looking out 
towards the ancient city, and at last said, 
half to herself, ^ I wish — ^but he is gone 
from Rome just now — I wish Monsieur 
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could see and hear the great Signer 
maestro.' 

' You mean the sculptor, about whom 
the world is wild. Why do you wish it ? ' 

^Because surely Monsieur must then 
see that none but a God could create such 
as he.' 

^ Perhaps, if you lent me your eyes,^ 
said I, willing to give stab for stab, but her 
clear, brilliant eyes did not droop, nor her 
pale cheek colour. My arrow missed, and 
I added quickly, to cover my defeat — 

' You know him, then ? ' 

How her mobile, expressive face 
brightened. 

^ Si, ah s\, Signer, I was one of his 
models. See,' she added, opening a com- 
partment of her box, ^here are photo- 
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jjraplis, and amongst them some of his 
Htatuos for whicli I sat.' 

I took tho one she offered — and under- 
stood her. She was no common sculp- 
tor's model. Exquisite indeed was the 
pictured group of statuary on which I 
gazed, but the girl was gracefully draped, 
Have, indeed, the shoulders and arms. 
Modesty herself could have wished no 
more* 

^ You are a strange creature,' I said, 
looking at her in wondering admiration ; 
^ it just occurs to me that — ' 

^ Monsieur has deigned to converse 
with a Roman peasant, a seller of camei 
and statuettes.' 

* No, mon enfant, but that a Roman 
cameo seller, in the guise of a peasant, 
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should have such knowledge and thought. 
You are surely not peasant born ? ' 

I was sorry I had asked, for she turned 
aside a moment before she answered. 

' Monsieur is right. I am born of a 
race of gentlemen of Provence, but my 
father was a Legitimist, and joined a 
futile conspiracy ; it was discovered, and 
my father fled, leaving me a child of two 
or three years old. A lady took me with 
her to Italy, and educated me.' She 
paused again, then added, ^ Three years 
ago she went to the Madonna^ — ah, perdona 
—I mean, she died suddenly, and — me 
voici.' 

' A cameo seller,' said I ; ^ a wanderer, 
with gentle bif th and education, — pauvre 
petite.' 
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* E perch^/ said the chfld, lifting her 
dark, wistful eyes to mine; ^as well a 
cameo seller as anything else, Signer il 
Tedesco.' 

^ What is your name, pretty one ? ' 

^ Anna-Marie de Laval, Monsieur ; they 
used to call me Fleur-de-Marie.' 

^ A graceful name,' I said, touching the 
beautiful head pityingly; *but, pardon^ 
you are no devout Catholic ? ' 

^ Eh, ma foi ! gardez le silence ; I am 
Catholic, but little enough of a Roman 
Catholic. N'importe, they do not care 
for such as me.' Then, with a sudden 
change in every delicate feature, she said, 

^ And now see, here are statuettes, 
modelled after the works of il gran' Maes- 
tro, and cameos of Rome and Florence: 
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will Monsieur have this brooch for the 
sake of his bell' inamorata ? ' 

^I will have it, caralina, for your 
sweet eyes and pleading voice/ said I, ex- 
changing the brooch for a sovereign ; ^ and 
whenever I think of Rome, I shall re- 
member the cameo seller of the Colos- 
seum. Adieu, Fleur-de-Marie.' 

^ I kiss the Signer's hand ; may he live . 
a thousand years ! ' She was turning away, 
but something of significance in her tone 
impelled me to say, — 

^ Child, why that wish ? ' 

She looked back, and said, with an 
expression I could not quite understand — 
half irony, half pity — 

^ Because for the Signer after this life 
all is nothingness : he has no God.' 
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She turned away towards the city, and 
in tlie growing shadows I lost the slight 
form, though not the memory of her face, 
or — her faith. Since the day I had parted 
from Stewart Claverhouse I had heard no 
such words; and now — now it was too 
late. I was hardened. Believe? tush, 
no 1 after all, I was no worse than most 
men. They profess beliefs which they do 
not believe in their hearts, any more than 
me, — only I scoffed and avowed openly, 
and they wear a mask. 

I left Rome that evening en route for 
England, but somehow that child's face 
haunted me. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CHURCHYARD OF SAINTE AGATHE. 

Alone! a word often in our mouths 
with very little meaning attached to it. 
<jro alone for a walk, alone all the morn- 
ing, alone in a hundred other ways as 
passing ; but alone in the world, that is a 
very different thing, grand in its solitude 
and misery. To stand amongst the 
<crowd, all fighting and pushing their way, 
and know that of all these thousands not 
one has any concern with you ; that there 
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is not a living being who knows you, or 
caros whether you rise or fall, live or die ; 
no one to look to or love ; no one to touch 
you gently, or give you a kind word ; a 
friendless, homeless wanderer, — alone iii 
every sense of that word. 

Yet such was Fleur-de-Marie, the 
Roman cameo seller, — the worse for her, 
poor child! — with her great beauty and 
education, born and bred a lady till 
nearly three years back, and then sud- 
denly hurled down to the very bottom; 
cast utterly alone on the world, at an age 
too young to earn her bread in any way 
suitable to her birth ; gifted far above 
the average, and perhaps prematurely 
matured and developed in mind by the 
stern necessity of her fate; tall for her 
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years, too, looking more like fifteen than 
fourteen, yet with something sad and 
touching about her in her face and eyes, 
that would make a strong man involun- 
tarily touch her tenderly, and call her 
* child,' as if in that word she had a claim 
on his masculine strength and protection, as 
^hehad. God help her. Alone! what made 
the solitary child feel her friendlessness 
50 bitterly and heavily this bright summer's 
day ? perhaps the very sunlight, so diflfer- 
ent to her own dark fate ; perhaps (for 
our nature is made of contrasts) the very 
place she sat in, — ^no longer classic Rome, 
from which she had wandered, but the 
burial-ground of a little church in le- 
gendary Heidelberg. It was a mournful 
place, where, perhaps, many a martyr 
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slept in peace; but the child had passed 

« 
thein by after a while, and strayed to a 

lonely . comer, where, under an old 

cypress tree, lay a tiny grave,— the grave 

of a very little child, and there she sat 

down, weary and sick at heart, with her 

cameo box at her feet, her face resting on 

her hand, and her dark eyes gazing out 

on the quaint old German town, of which 

they took in so little, for the mind was far 

away in fair Provence and sunny Italy ^ 

where her brightest years had been 

passed ; and the beautiful head sank 

lower, and the black eyes filled, till she 

suddenly covered her face with a low 

passionate wail — 

' O Madonna mia, take me ! Oh, 

that I were dead ! oh, that I were dead ! ' 
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A light hand was laid gently on her 
shoulder, and a deep, soft voice said 
tenderly, in Italian, — 

^ My child, you are too young for such 
a sorrowful wish.' 

The child started, and looked up in 
the dark foreign face stooping over her, — 
a handsome distinguished head and face, a 
man ,to be marked out among a multi- 
tude, — tall, slight, supple in form, the 
fine head covered with curling black hair, 
the dark bronzed complexion clear and 
colourless, every feature most delicately 
• chiselled, but with deep lines about the 
stern reckless mouth and broad brow that 
told of trouble and care. The large deep 
eyes, of the darkest hazel colour, were 
keenly observant of eveiything and every- 
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body, reading otiheas, bet i^ieBBsdreB im- 
penetrahle. He wss ejiieaSty a otimoa of 
the -worlds one of iibose men who limve 
pretty well knocked about evei y wli aie, 
and done and seen as mneh in bis six-«md- 
thirty years as Ibe less rediess unqpiiet 
spiiits go tbrongb in a lifetime as long 
again ; not a man for wbom life had giuie 
easOy or happfly — £ar fiom it, and not a 
man, eitber, who did or could take all 
things easily, and turn aside the shafts of 
sorrow and care with a laagh. No ; both 
had stmek him deeply, and left their 
wounds. The history of his changeful life 
was no story of roses, — ^in much, perhaps, 
his own doing ; most men^s thorns are at 
least half their own planting, and he was 
probably no exception. 
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^My child/ he repeated, touching 
her with a hand that, for its beauty, 
might have served a sculptor as a model, 
^ you are too young for such a sorrowful 
wish.' 

The child started at his voice as one 
might at the echo of one we know, and 
looked earnestly and wistfully in the 
handsome fqce, and then came a simple 
plaintive answer, whose unconscious pathos 
touched him to the quick. 

^ Ah, Signor, I am alone.' 

The stranger sat down on the grave. 

^ What have you been thinking of, this 
last half-hour, piccola ? ' 

Her startled look said so plainly, ^ I 
thought I was alone,' that he answered 
as if the words had been uttered, 
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' I have been studying your face for a 
long time.' 

The cameo seller shivered, and shrunk 
away as if he must have found something^ 
guilty there; but he seemed to read and 
understand the sensitive spirit, and, stoop- 
ing, he lifted a brooch. 

^ You have wandered here from. Rome^ 
I see, but this cameo is from Florence^ 
the citv of art.' 

The Proven9ale's expressive face 
changed directly, and lighted up. 

' Beir Firenze ! has the Signer been 
there ? does he love art and beauty ? ' 

^ As much as you do, fanciulla* I 
know all Italy ; strange if I did not.' 

^The Signer is Italiano?' said the 
child, a little doubtfully. 
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He half laughed, but there was both 
pain and bitterness in his answer. 

*Si, caralina, if you will; Italiano aa 
well as any other. I am a cosmopolitan, 
a citizen of the world, belonging to any 
country which suits me ; and at present it 
suits me to bear a French name — Guy 
Count de Cavagnac, which could at con- 
venience easily become Guide di Cava- 
gno, savez vous ? ' 

' Oui, Monsieur, parfaitement.' 

^And you,' he added, ^are Proven- 
9ale.' 

* Comment ! ' said the child, opening 
her large dark eyes ; ' how can Monsieur 
guess my province ? ' 

*Not so very difficult, petite, when I 
know every province of France, and have 
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been watching your face for half-an- 
hour.' 

* Monsieur is a great traveller ? ' 

^ Ay, I have knocked about these 
twenty years; you should be one, too, 
pauvrette/ 

^ Moi ? ah non, I am only a wanderer.' 
And the fine head drooped again. 

' What is your name, my child ? ' 

' Anna-Marie de Laval, Monsieur ; mais 
on m'appelle Fleur-de-Marie.' 

^ A name beautiful, like yourself ; but, 
pardon, you are not born to this ? ' 

' No, Signor il Conte/ 

^ It is a hard life for one so young 
and delicate as you; do you sell only 
camei ? ' 

*No, Signor; statuettes, too, and I 
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often sit to artists. Sometimes, too, I 
sing in choruses at operas.' 

^ Do you always earn enough to get 
warmth and food ? ' 

* No, Monsieur, often not ; then I sleep 
in a church portico, and it seems nearer 
the Madonna, where the buona Signora 
went.' 

' What buona Signora ? will you tell 
me your story, my child ? you have already 
made up your mind to trust me, I see.' 

^Foi de mon S,me! is Monsieur a 
magician ? ' said the Proven9ale, smiling ; 
' but he is right. We who are at the mercy 
of the strong learn to use silent weapons, 
to read faces and voices.' 

' A weapon I have used all my life,^ 
said Guy de Cavagnac, struck by an 
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answer so unlike a child, ^ and in your last 
words you have confirmed my judgment of 
you.' 

* And that is — ' 

^ The same as yours of me — ^you are to 
be trusted.' 

^ Trusted ! Who would trust the out- 
cast — ^the poor cameo seller — a vagrant ? ' 
said the southern, with sudden passionate 
bitterness. 'Monsieur's mother or wife 
would draw their robe away, lest it should 
touch and contaminate them; do it with 
haughty pity, that wrings curses from 
me. '^ Poor child," les grandes dames will 
say, "how can she be anything else?'^ 
I could kill them ! ' 

' I have neither wife nor mother, and if 
I had they would not treat even the worst 
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of their sex harshly. Tell me your story 
now, Fleur-de-Marie/ 

She told him simply, but with more 
details than she had given to Casper Von 
Wolfgang. 

The stranger's first comment was — 

^The Signora ought to have left you 
her money.' 

' She did leave me part, but her rela- 
tives and her padre confessare, got it 
all, somehow, and gave me the choice 
of a convent or turning out. I left 
them.' 

^ Brave child, to face the world alone. 
You hated the convent, then ? ' 

* I could die, but not live in captivity,' 
was the Proven9ale's answer. ^I took 
freedom.' 
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* And its dangers/ half murmured 
Cavagnac. 

^They are less than the other, Mon- 
sieur.' 

^ C'est vrai, mon enfant.' 

For some minutes both were silent, 
and then once more the stranger's slen- 
der hand was laid lightly on the girl's 
shoulder. 

^Anna-Marie, what made you start 
when I first spoke ? Did I startle you, my 
child?' 

^No, Monsieur; it was your voice — 
something in its tone — that reminds me of 
the voice of — ' 

^Who, caralina?' 

' II gran' Maestro.' 

Was it fancy, or did the firm hand, 
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resting on her shoulder, tremble the hun- 
dredth part of an inch ? 

' You mean the sculptor, Stewart Claver- 
house ? ' 

' Si, Signer.' 

' Do you know him ? ' 

The sweet face brightened, the soft 
eyes smiled. 

^ Yes, well. I sat to him. I was never 
a model to any sculptor but him.' 

Mark the difference. She thought no 
explanation necessary to him. She had 
given one to Casper, but this man she felt, 
by her subtle woman's instinct, would not 
misunderstand her. 

' Marie, is he not noble, beautiful ? ' 

'Signer, he should be called "II 
Angelo," ' was the southern's characteristio 
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answer. ^I call him so, but he only- 
smiles.' 

The stranger dropped his hand, and 
his lip quivered as he asked, 

' Where is he now ? when did you see 
him last ? ' 

^Two months ago, Monsieur. He 
went to Paris, thence he meant to go to 
England.' 

' To England? to London ? ' 

^ Oui, M. le Comte.' 

^ Have you ever been there ? ' 

^ Never, Monsieur, but I am on my 
way there. I want to see London.' 

' It is very lonely there for the friend- 
less, my child,' 

' Qu'importe, Monsieur?' said the wan- 
derer; 'all places arealike friendless to me. 
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My dog Corsare is my only camarade. I shall 
be no more lonely in London than here.' 

' Not while he or I are there,' muttered 
the stranger in* English. Then aloud he 
said, 

' And now I must go ; but we shall 
meet again, Anna. See, give me that 
Florentine cameo.' 

He took it from her little hand, and 
dropped two glittering English sovereigns 
into her box, adding, ^ Where, then, is 
your camarade ? ' 

' The Signor shall see him : 01k ! Cor- 
sare ! amico mio ! ' 

There was a moment's pause, and then, 
leaping over the graves, bounding lightly 
to his mistress's feet, came one of those 
beautiful wolf-hounds used by the Ca- 
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labrian shepherds on the mountains. At 
the sight of the stranger the noble animal 
stopped and fixed on his* face that look of 
intense, almost human observation which 
we so often see in dogs of the nobler 
breeds. 

*Eh, then, will you trust me, you 
magnificent Corsare ? ' said Cavagnac^ 
holding out his hand. 

The moment he spoke the hound 
pricked up his ears; then, with a pleased 
whine, began licking his hand all over,^ 
evidently liking the stranger's face, voice, 
and caresses. 

^He behaved,' said Guy, ^as if he^ 
knew my voice, yet he cannot possibly 
do so.' 

^ Pardop, Monsieur ; his memory of a 
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voice he loves is no less true than mine ; 
his ear detects the same resemblance that 
mine did.' 

Again that slight start; the stranger 
stooped over the dog as he said, 

^ Explain yourself, Anna/ 

^Corsare was given me nearly three 
years ago by the Maestro,' said the child, 
quietly watching him ; and as he raised 
himself erect again his dark eye caught 
hers. 

' You would fain read me, petite, if 
you could ; well, I knew him years a^o, 
in his boyhood.' 

^ And loved him. Monsieur ? ' 

^ Child, could any one help it ? have 
you not rightly called him II Angelo? 
Listen, Anna ; if you are in London be- 
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fore I am, as you probably will be, will 
you deliver a message for me ? 'J 

^ I will do anything for Monsieur,' said 
the wanderer gratefully. 

He laid his hand on her shoulder, and 
said, in a low voice, which all his control 
could not make quite steady, 

' Then, Anna, if you see the Maestro 
anywhere, tell him that Guido lives.' 

* I will seek him out. Monsieur.' 

* God keep thee, my child.' 

The child's dark eyes filled with tears^ 
and she stooped suddenly, kissed his hand, 
and with an almost whispered ^ Au revoir,^ 
Monsieur,' walked quickly away, followed 
closely by the faithful dog. 

But the stranger sank down on the 
little grave, and covered his eyes with the 
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right hand her pure lips had touched. 
Never before, in all his wild, reckless, 
changeful life, had such a kiss rested on 
that beautiful hand. 
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CHAPTER IL 



MAGNA CIVITAS, MAGNA SOLTTUDO. 



' Ease her ! Stop her ! ' 

This monotonous chant was uttered 
drearily down the engjine-room skylight of 
the river steamer. A grimy, handsome 
face looked up and nodded, and puffing 
and fussing, the ^ Leopard ' stopped at the 
Temple Stairs. 

' Now, then, ladies and gents, who's for 
the Temple Stairs ? ' was shouted hoarsely 
above the himi and buzz of steam, as the 
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plank was thrown across to the pier, fol- 
lowed by the usual rush and hurry. ' Every 
man for himself, and the devil take the 
hindmost.' Not quite, though. More than 
once on the way from London Bridge the 
handsome, hot, grimy face below had 
caught sight of a young, beautiful, foreign 
face looking down on him from above; 
and now, coming up the ladder for a 
second's fresh air, he saw the same de- 
licate face and slight form standing apart 
and alone, save for a large dog which she 
held by a short chain. The man touched 
her kindly. 

' We're at the Temple Stairs, bairn. 
Are ye no for landing here ? ' 

Unable to speak many words of Eng- 
lish, and but imperfectly understanding it, 
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his broad, strong Scottish accent made 
him utterly unintelligible to the youngs 
foreigner ; but she felt the kind tone, and 
with her sweet graceful smile shook her 
head, saying, ^ No understand, monsieur.' 

^ Eh, not speak English ? Look, then^ 
d'ye land there ? ' And he pointed to the 
pier, at the same time gently urging her 
to step towards the plank. 

The gestures were understood directly 
and answered, ^Non, monsieur, Waterloo^ 
Pier; mercL' 

^ Know what you're about, bairn, eh ? 
Poor thing ! ' 

The rough hand touched her gently, 
the rough face smiled kindly on her, and 
then he disappeared down the hatchway 
again. But as the boat puffed and steamed 
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and paddled fussily away, the man, 
glancing up, sq,w the shaggy head of the 
wolf-hound and the soft, girlish face of 
the stranger looking down, not at the 
engines, but at him. 

On board there was the usual crowd 
that fill the up-river boat of a late spring 
evening. City clerks, going home after a 
hard day's work ; excursionists ; the in- 
stitutional (to coin a word) young man 
and his young woman, the latter in the 
favourite pink muslin — tumbled now — 
the black silk cape and pink-stringed 
pink-beflowered bonnet ; the herd of 
cockneys and milliners' girls, with the 
attendant counter-jumper ; the tradesman^ 
with his comfortable, ample wife and three 
or four shockingly healthy Harry the 
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Eighth children ; and such a child I 
abominate. It stares like a small porcine ; 
it treads on your dainty patent leather 
boots, and is budgeless until actually 
shoved. It is always stuffing with sweets. 
It is red- legged and red-cheeked; and if 
by ill-luck you say a word to it, will not 
be got rid of at any price. Ugh ! 

There was, of course, the old woman 
who always looks like a monthly nurse, 
and commits a fraud upon society when 
she dares to travel by anything but an 
omnibus, to which she by right belongs. 
In a train or steamboat she has not the 
least right. She breathes hard and asthma- 
tically. She can never find her ticket; 
never get along fast enough ; never in any 
way 4ook out' for herself, and there- 
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fore has no right, legally or morally, to 
go where every one has his own business^ 
to attend to. 

Such was for the most part the crowd 
amongst which the Roman cameo seller 
stood solitary and friendless, though not 
unnoticed, for her foreign appearance had 
drawn upon her many a rude stare and 
insolent remark from several. One, even 
set on by Polly, had asked her, smirk- 
ingly, ^ Wliat she'd got to sell in that box ? ' 
The tone was unmistakeably insolent, but 
the girl merely said, with quiet distance, ^ Je 
ne vous comprends pas,' and turned away. 

With a laugh, Mr Counter-jumper laid 
his hand on the box to enforce his mean- 
ing, when a low fierce growl from the 
wolf-hound made him start back in alarm^ 
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while Anna-Marie, with a contemptuous 
smile, caressed the faithful animal. 

^He's a mind to take care of you, 
miss/ said a man in a blue ^ monkey/ and 
he pointed to the dog. ^ Won't let that 
fellow insult you, eh ? ' 

The ProveuQale could follow his mean- 
ing, and answered with a smile and a 
^ Non, monsieur.' 

^ Is he yours ? ' 

^ Qui, mon chien, mon camarade.' 

^ He is a deuced fine dog,' remark- 
ed the man, stroking the hound, and 
Corsare acknowledged it, as a gen- 
tlemanly dog should, by licking his 
hand. 

^ Eh, sir, you know I'm praising you, 

thftn.' 
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^ He likes you/ said the girl, in her 
pretty delicate English. 

^ Is he savage-tempered ? ' 

^ Oh non ; gentle — il est vrai qu'il 
n'aime pas ces gens Ik ! ' and her con- 
temptuous glance and shrug made her 
meaning clear enough to him. 

^Eh, good dog: he's of no English 
treed ? ' 

^Plait-il, Monsieur?' said Anna-Marie 
inquiringly. 

'' He is not English ? ' repeated the 
man, smiUng. 

^ Inglis ? non ; Italiano^ Calabrian wolf- 
hound.' 

^ He is valuable, you know j worth 
money,' added the other, showing her a 
gold coin J * a rare dog here. I suppose 
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you. will sell him ? ' 

The cameo seller opened her dark 
eyes wide. 

^ Non, Monsieur : je ne le vendrai 
jamais — jamais.' 

^ Have you ever been in England be- 
fore — in London ? ' 

^ A Londres ? non, Monsieur.' 

^ Your friends will meet you, of course ? ' 
said the man confidently. ^ Ought to, as 
it's growing lateish.* 

^ I have none,' said Fleur-de-Marie. 

^ None, — no friends ?. good Lord ! ^ 
said the man ; ' you're a damned sight too- 
pretty to be alone in a city ! ' 

The Proven9ale looked half surprised, 
half puzzled, but her answer was sad 
enough. 
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' J'y suis habitue, Monsieur.' 

' Now, then ! Adelphi Pier. . Who 
lands ? ' came the hoarse cry, and the man, 
with a hasty ^ Grood-evening, my dear,' 
darted away, and vanished in the crowd 
on the pier. 

The wanderer looked wistfully after 
him, and then shivered as her glance fell on 
the dark rolling river ; then she glided to 
the skylight once more, and looked down. 
There he was, moving about between the 
machinery, but he glanced up and nodded, 
and when the boat stopped at Waterloo 
Pier he jumped on deck. 

^ Here ye are, bairn, and God speed 
ye; the Lord will no forget ye, more 
won't Archie Grregor.' 

' Merci, and I shall never forget t/ou^ — 
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never/ said the child, and so they parted. 

Doubtless that man's little kindness, 
the few heartfelt words, the kind smiles, 
the sincere ^ God speed ye,' went up for a 
memorial of him, and wiped out many a 
sin. 

Turning with the stream, Anna de 
Laval soon found herself in a somewhat 
narrow, but bustling, crowded street — the 
Strand ; but Corsare arrested her steps : 
the poor dog was hungry, and he stopped 
short at a baker's shop, looking up in his 
mistress's face with that speaking look of 
wistful entreaty that is so irresistible. 

' Pover cane mio — ' 

She entered the shop, spent her two 
last pennies in buying two penny loaves, 
gave one to the dog, and eat the other her- 
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self. Then the two wanderers went forth 
once more, but it was dark now, and the 
sky was heavy with threatening black 
clouds. 

What crowds of people swept cease- 
lessly past her ; no foreign city was like it ; 
^very one seemed in a hurry and bustle, — 
carriages, carts, omnibuses, vehicles of all 
kinds rattling along in an endless deafen- 
ing noise. 

At first the cameo seller half-mechan- 
ically offered her pretty foreign wares to 
passers by, but her gentle * Please buy, 
Monsieur,' drew from one man a rough 
^ Oh, go to hell, gal ! the police ought to 

lock up such trash as you!' Another, 

» 

dressed, at least, as a gentleinan, and 
bustling along, told her — ^ Out of the way^ 
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or ni give you iu charge.^ While a thirds 
who looked like a hanger-on at theatres, 
said with a sneer, * You're devilish pretty, 
my dear, but you needn't make a cover of 
those toys ; any one can see throu^i a 
ladder.' 

The wanderer turned away. In- 
sult was not iTew to her, nor was the little 
episode which followed. A handsomely-^ 
dressed woman — a . French- woman evi-^ 
dently — passed along, glanced at her, and 
then, as if on second thoughts, stopped 
and addressed her in very vulgar French. 

*Mon enfant, you are too young and 
pretty to be out alone at this hour. Ga 
home, ma chfere.' 

The silky, kind manner, the handsome 
dress did not for a moment deceive Anna 
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de Laval, and she answered with cold 
hauteur, 

' I am safe enough. I have no home 
or friends.' 

' Pauvre enfant, ignorant of the dan- 
gers which surround you. Come with me, 
and I will find you a lodging.' 

The Proven9ale bowed low. 

' La pauvre enfant is so perfectly aware 
of the dangers, that she has the ^^ honour" 
to wish madame a very good evening and 
a safe journey.' 

^ A safe journey, ma chfere ! Where ? ' 

' Au diable,' answered the cameo seller 
coolly, as she turned on her heel. 

^ Coquine ! diablesse ! maudite ! — ' but 
Anna lost the. choicest epithets of the 
elegant shower; and perhaps there is no 
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individual who has at command a more 
varied and foul vocabulary of abuse than a 
low, disreputable French-woman. 

The Proven9alo wandered on slowly^ 
and found her way at last into broad 
Regent-street, now brilliantly lighted up^ 
and near a shop window she paused and 
looked round, utterly forlorn and weary, 
sick at heart, alone in that great city. The 
crowd swept past her — business-seekers, 
pleasure-seekers, sin-seekers, but not one 
of all those thousands whose face or voice 
was familiar; no place where the weary 
head of the stranger could be laid at rest 
even for one short night. 

^ Corsare, mon ami, it is cold and cheer- 
less here — ^not like our y^axm South,' she 
whispered, talking to the hound as indeed 
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to a friend. ^ We must sleep under some 
portico to-night, and to-morrow find the 
Maestro.' 

Corsare licked her face and hand, un- 
derstanding the loving voice and eyes, if 
not the words ; and with her little hand 
resting on his shaggy head, the two went 
on again, not quite alone, not utterly 
friendless with that faithfiil companion and 
friend at her side. Yet even to him her 
right was challenged, for a policeman 
stopped her, demanding how she got that 
odd dog, too handsome for such as her to 
own. 

^11 m'a accompagn^ de Pltalie,' she 
said, tightening her grasp on the steel 
chain, in itself of foreign make. 

^ Can't you speak English ? bother ! ' 
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He glanced round, and addressed a 
flashily-dressed female, whom he evidently 
knew. 

' I say, here, Miss Bessie, do tell a 
fellow what this Frenchy's lingo means, 
will yer ? ' 

Tlie woman stopped, with a hard 
laugh. 

^Well, what's up?' 

* Why, this dog ain't hers. Young 'un, 
tell this lady wliere you got it.' 

The girl's lip curled, but she repeated 
her answer. 

^ She brought it from Italy, she says. 
'Tain't an English dog, either.' 

' Hem — no ; but might be stole, for all 
that,' said the man suspiciously, and laid 
his hand on the chain. Corsare growled 
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and showed his teeth, half-crouching, as if 
for a spring. The man stepped back hastily. 
The woman laughed, but said, with a 
touch of womanly feeling yet left in her, 

' Let the child go. The very dumb 
brute tells you plain enough that she's his 
own mistress. Good-night.' 

She sailed on, bobby turned on his 
heel, and the girl and the dog went th6ir 
way 

* Baffled, weary, and disheartened,' 

till at last, late at night, worn out, they 
€rept under the deep, gloomy portico of a 
handsome mansion, and soon slept the 
deep sleep of the weary, the dog lying 
close on her dress, the girl's head resting 
on the dog's curling thick hair, each nest- 
ling close to the other for warmth, a per- 
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feet picture, beautiful, indeed, and very- 
sad ; the very policeman was touched, and 
would not see them. But at midnight he 
was succeeded by a comrade less merciful ^ 
younger, more officious and bullying in 
the discharge of his duty, and his rough 
voice soon roused the wanderers. 

* Now, you young vagrant, get up ! 
How dare you go a-sleepin' on a gentle- 
man's door-steps ? ' 

Anna-Marie rose slowly, answer ing^ 
^ It will not hurt him or you, vaurien.^ 

' None o' yer impidence, gal ! You 
jist come along with me. I'll teach ye that 
the law don't let vagabones sleep in the 
streets. Come on.' 

So the poor cameo seller was taken to 
the station-house, and locked up for the 
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crime of not having a sou to pay for a lodg-^ 
ing. * Eh bien, Corsare, it is better here 
than on the door-step/ she said as the cell 
door closed, and soon the two slept again. 



' Well, young woman, and what have 
you to say to the charge?' asked Mr 
Turton, the magistrate, the next mornings 
after hearing Jack-in-office. 

^ Plait-il, Monsieur ? ' 

' Cannot you speak English ? ' 

^I can understand a little. Monsieur ,^ 
but not speak but very little.' 

So the magistrate questioned her in 
French. 

^ Have you been long in London ? ' 

' Je suis arriv^e hier.' 

* Well, the English law does not allow 
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any one to sleep on door-steps or in the 
streets.' 

^But, Monsieur, I had not a sou, not 
one bajocco, to get lodging.' 

' I cannot help that ; the law must be 
fulfilled. As you are so young and a 
stranger, I shall let you off this time, but 
you must not do it again.' 

^Merei, Monsieur; and when I have 
no money what must I do ? ' 

^ Go to the workhouse or a refuge. 
Meanwhile I shall give you a shilling out 
of the poor-box.' 

' Monsieur, I am not a beggar,' said 
Anna de Laval haughtily. ^I want nei- 
ther your money nor your workhouse. 
Monsieur le pr^fet, bonjour.' And the 
Provencjale left the court with her dog. 
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MANUSCRIPT X. 

SOMETHING I HAD NEVEI^ DARED TO WRITE, 

Back again in London, and welcomed 
back by all my acquaintance, as well as 
by my mother and Nina, who had them- 
selves only just arrived from Naples. 
Years had not much altered Georgine — 
women of her type look old when they 
are young, and young when they are mid- 
dle-aged; but Nina Lennox had changed 
indeed, and yet not changed : Nature had 
only more than fulfilled the promise of her 
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beautiful childhood, but it was the Nina of 
old, — ^now gay and laughing, now grave 
and thoughtful, as a saddened woman, 
always fiiU of those thousand little sweet 
winning ways of hers ; but it startled me, 
strangely and indefinitely, to see that the 
large deep blue eyes had not lost the 
expression which even as a boy had so 
struck me, a curious look, as if the shadow 
of future sorrow had fallen there ; it re- 
minded me — it always had reminded me 
— of Stewart's eyes, but in his it was 
something more unearthly, more deeply 
melancholy, more — shall I write it ? — more 
doomed. What I had never dared to put 
in words was done for me the very first 
week of my return by a stranger, whose 
words came to my ears by chance in the 
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street. I had stopped at a large picture- 
shop in Regent-street to look at some 
photographs. There were two other 
gentlemen there ; one, the younger, 
looked like a medical student ; the elder 
might have been a physician, certainly 
a professional man. 

' Who the deuce is this dark man ? ' 
said the former. 

' Not know him I Why, it is the great 
isculptor, Stewart Claverhouse — '^il gran^ 
Maestro " they call him. I see by the 
Times that he is coming over here soon.' 

' What a very handsome face it is.' 

^ It is far inferior to the original ; it is 
a wonderful face, but it saddened me when 
I saw it.' 

' Saddened — ^why ? ' 
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I heard the answer distinctly as the 
two turned away slowly. 

* Because he is doomed. You may 
smile, but my miserable gift has never yet 
failed me. He will die young, and die 
violently ; it is in his eyes.' 

I turned sick and dizzy for a minute, 
as if I had received a blow. 

^ I am a fool ! ' I muttered, ^ to 
care for such chance words, spoken 
by a stranger, of a man I have not 
seen for twelve years, and whom I do not 
like.' 

Vain sophistry! like him? no, there 
were times when I hated the thought of 
him ; but, for all that, time and absence 
had failed to loosen the wonderful power 
of his fascination, soiViO subtle charm, to 
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me wholly inexplicable, whose existence 
was not a fancy, but a fact. 

I shuddered in a vague dread, as I 
walked on again : something dark and hor- 
rible and ghastly seemed to have loomed 
up suddenly on my life. God 1 — if 
there be a God — was it on me even 
then? 

I had not gone many yards towards 
the Circus when I heard a mellow voice 
behind me say, 

^ Surely an old pupil of mine ? ' and a 
hand on mv shoulder wheeled me round. 
' Yes, it is Casper Von Wolfgang.^ 

^ Dr John Fantony ! ' I exclaimed in 
unfeigned pleasure and surprise. 

Handsome, noble old man, not changed 
by time, save that his hair was silvery 
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white now ^ the stately figure was as erect 
as of yore ; the blue eye as clear and 
bright. His seventy years were beautiful 
indeed. 

' Yes, the old man himself/ he said, as 
we walked on together. ^ I saw you some 
way down, and I thought I recognized the 
walk as like what yours was ten years 
ago. What are you doing? not in any 
profession ? ^ 

^ No, sir, none ; I had no taste for any 
of them, you know.' 

• ' I remember. Is Mrs Von Wolfgang 
well, and your little cousin ? ' 

* Thank you, quite well ; but Nina is a 
tall girl now — nearly nineteen,' said I, 
smiling. 

' Dear me, yes ; you all get on so fast, 
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that one forgets; a sign of age, Casper/ 

' You don't look older, sir, than when 
I was with you. I suppose, if it is not an 
impertinent question, that you have long 
since given up AUington Lodge ? ' 

' Oh yes ; this six or seven years ago. 
My boy would have it.' 

^Your boy?' I repeated, for I knew 
that' he was a bachelor. 

' Your old companion, Stewart Claver- 
house ; and ever since my home has been 
'either at Ernescliff Hall, or his house in 
London — a family mansion, you know, in 

Square. I expect him every day 

from Paris, and I've got the house ready; 
even his studio is arranged, for his Italian 
servant arrived two days back with such 
of his works of art as were not already 
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with me. You have never seen him since 
he left school ? ' 

^ No, sir, never ; but I hope to see him 
now-' 

^ Of course you know at least some of 
his works ? ^ 

' Not to do so, Dr John, would be to- 
argue myself unknown. I have seen some 
of the most famous of them, and among 
them that moi^t perfect ideal, *^A Poet's 
Dream." ' 

' Ah, that is indeed a gem ; it has not 
a fault, from the minutest chiselling of the 
broken column on the steps of which the 
dreamer sleeps, to the lightest fold of the 
child's drapery. And her face ! he must 
have idealized his model in the halo of his 
own thought.' 
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^ Partly, Dr John, but the model was 
little less beautiful than the sculpture. I 
came across her in Rome a fortnight ago. 
She is a cameo and image seller, about 
fifteen, and quite alone in the world.' 

'Poor young thing, poor child; it 
grieves me always to hear such things. 
So young and lovely ! what can become of 
a girl like that ? ' 

'Certainly, sir, no good in general; 
"but this one is no common model. You 
inow his beautiful life-size statue of a girl 
leaning on a cross ? ' 

' Of course ; the Earl of D — has it. 
You mean the famous " Fiora di Maria ? " ' 

'Ay; this Proven9ale sat for that,' 
said I. 

' I should like to see her,' said Dr 
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John. 'I should very much like to see 
her.^ 

' Well, sir, she is very likely to wander 
to London. You might see her.' 

^I hope I shall. Ah, here is 

street, and I have a call to make there ; so 
good-bye for the present, Wolfgang. I 
am really very glad to have met you, and 
so, I am sure, will my grandnephew be to 
see you again.' 

I remembered the somewhat Jesuitical 
answer of Stewart years ago, and doubted 
this, but his last word made me ask, 

^ Pardon me, Doctor ; how is he your 
ffrand-nephew ? ' 

^ Why, I had a sister many years older 
than myself, who was married to a Colonel 
Egmont, and they left one daughter, Cora. 
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She was barely eighteen^when she married 
Grraham Claverhouse, of Ernescliff Hall. 
Stewart is her son-' 

' An only child, then ? ' 

^Ay, yes, an only child. Once more 
good-bye.' 

^ Good-bye, Doctor.' 

We shook hands and parted company ; 
but, strangely enough, all the way home 
the name of Stewart's dead mother was 
in my head. Cora ! what a sweet name. 
Was he like her ? was it from her h6 took 
his beauty ? and I tried to picture her ; but 
always instead of the dark doomed face 
which alone could be like the great 
sculptor, there rose before me, in all its 
golden beauty, the face of Nina Lennox. 
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CHAPTER III, 



IL ANGELO. 



^WiLL Monsieur tell me, is that the 
Dover train coming in ? ' 

The inspector addressed turned 
quickly at the sound of the soft voice and 
very foreign English, to see a young 
foreigner in a picturesque dress, with a 
pretty mahogany box slung at her side, 
and holding a large dog in a chain. 

^ Yes, it's the Dover train,' he answered, 
and passed on. 
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Anna-Marie drew back a little, and 
waited patiently till the train came in, and 
discharged its living cargo, and then her 
eyes sought eagerly umongst the crowd for 
one form and face ; but for all her watch- 
ing, the wolf-hound saw him first, and gave 
a sudden pull, that almost overthrew his 
mistress's balance. 

' Eh bien, mon chien, va chercher ton 
maltre,' she said, giving the leash out a 
little; but the dog, in his excitement, 
sprang forwards, dragged the chain from 
her hand, and alarmed several people by 
dashing amongst them, and springing in 
frantic joy on a tall, dark man who was 
walking along the platform at an easy 
lounge, amusingly at variance with the 
bustle around him. 
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^Corsarel mon brave,. d'ofi viens-^/^ 
he said in pleased surprise, caressing* the 
Galabrian, and lifting the chain, just as 
Anna de Laval, following, quickly came 
up. 

/Monsieur! que je suis heureuse de 
vous revoir ! ' 

^Eh moi, mon enfant, ma ch^re 
Anna, I little thought your sweet face 
would be the first to welcome me to 
England.' 

And as he put the chain back into her 
hand, he held it for a minute in his own^ 
and drew her aside. 

^ And so, caralina, you have wan- 
dered to this great busy capital, and 
here too. How did you stray here, my 
child ? ' 
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The girl looked up in the beautiful 
face, and smiled. 

' I have been here two days, waiting 
for the Signer/ 

^ For me ? first, how could you know 
when to expect me ? ' 

^ I went into a grande boutique, where 
I saw a picture, a photograph of the 
Signer, and asked if they knew when you 
would come. They answered, " the papers 
had said in a day or two ; " so I came 
here.' 

' Strange child. Why ? ' 

^Monsieur, London is so wide, that 
perhaps I might have lost you in it,, 
and I had promised to give you a mes- 
sage.' 

^ A message, Anna ? — from whom ? ' 
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^ A stranger, who met me near Heidel- 
berg, and bade me, if I saw the Signer 
Maestro first, tell him — shall I say it 
here ? ^ 

' Yes, we are speaking Italian, — tell 
me what — ^ 

^His words were, "Anna, if you see 
the Maestro anywhere, tell him that 
Guide lives." ' 

The sculptor looked at the child like 
a man in a dream, and then shook his 
head with a sorrowful smile. 

^Some one would mock me, Anna. 
The Guide I loved was murdered; if 
not, I should have seen him years 
ago.' 

^ Signer, no, — ^listen. The man who 
gave me the message was dark and hand- 
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some. His hand was like that of the 
Maestro, his voice had tones in it like the 
one I knew so well; is that II Angelo's 
Guido ? ' 

' Hush, Anna, my child ! ' 

He walked forward a little way, and 
presently came back to her. 

^Anna, you have indeed given me a 
golden word. The man you saw was 
Guido my friend ; is he in London ? ' 

' Je ne sais pas, Monsieur ; he said he 
was coming, Ibut I only arrived a week 
ago, and I have not seen him.' 

^Cara mia, did he tell you his own 
name?' 

^ Non, Monsieur, only the name he 
calls himself, — M. le Comte de Cava- 
gnac' 
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^ Eh bien ! And now, Anna-Marie, 
where can I find you, if need be ? ' 

' I lodge, Monsieur, at Court, 

Edgeware Road.' 

^ I shall remember ; meanwhile I want 
a present for my uncle's old house- 
keeper.' 

And he lifted the lid of her box, 
showing a tray of exquisite cameos, 
real ones, for he himself had stocked 
her box as a parting gift. 

^ The Signer will deign to choose the 
best.' 

The Signer chose a large shawl brooch, 
and smiling, asked the price. 

' It has none for II Angelo.' 

But the sculptor only shook his head, 
and laid three sovereigns in its place, witli 
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a look which she knew of old there was no 

gainsaying. 

' Adio, fanciuUa mia.' 

^ A rivederla, Signer il Angelo.' 

And each went their way. 
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MANUSCRIPT XI. 



l'inconnu. 



The second day after my meeting with 
Dr Fantony, I went down to Dover to see 
my half-brother Walter, who was stopping^ 
there with his family before coming to 
town for the approaching season. 

The journey down was stupid enough, 
unmarked by either pleasant conversation 
or incident : the only person I exchanged 
a word with called in requisition my stock 
of German, which was pretty good. Some 
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little way from the station I was addressed 
in very pure German by a man muffled up 
in a large coat and cap ; but, to judge by 
his stooping gait and gruff voice, he was 
not young. 

Could I tell him of any good hotel ? 
He was a stranger, he said, and hoped I 
would excuse him. 

I told him he was welcome, and told 
him I was myself going to a very good 
one to see a friend, and I should be very 
happy to show him the way". He thanked 
me and accepted my offer, and proved 
an agreeable companion. We parted in 

the hall of 's hotelvery good friends, 

and I made my way up to the apartments 
occupied by the Falconbridges. I would 
not be announced, but entered by a bou- 
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doir, and stood just within the half-open 
drawing-room door looking at the group 
within, unnoticed myself. 

It was a picture. 

A large fire blazed cheerily and brightly 
in the low grate, so brightly that it threw 
light and shade, though the daylight was 
not yet on the wane. 

By a small table, bending over her 
drawing, sat Lady Falconbridge, Theo- 
dora, a woman a little over thirty, and 
one of the most lovely English matrons 
that I ever saw, — lovely in I know 
not what nameless charms, for person- 
ally few could have judged her more 
than very pretty, but Nina called her 
a sweet, pure woman, and in that, I 
think, touched the very key-note that 
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tuned the loving harmony of her nature. 

On the rug sat the two eldest children, 
of eight and ten years old, a girl and boy, 
listening intently to their father, who was 
reading aloud to them Maria Hack's 
^ Winter Evenings ; ' and, though his bro- 
ther says it, even this land of handsome 
men and women cannot show many a 
handsomer English gentleman than Walter 
Falconbridge. The group was completed 
and made perfect by a lovely child of four 
years who nestled in his arms, tlie better 
to peep at the pictures. I stood for some 
ten minutes looking, and then said quietly, 

' What a very pretty picture you would 
make.' 

There was a general start. 

' Casper himself, by all good luck ! ' 
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exclaimed Walter, and my hand was neaxly 
wrmig off, while his wife and the children 
gave me an equally warm reception, little^ 
Flora transferring herself to my knees. 

^ And when did you arrive, old fellow ? 
and how long can you give us here ? ' 
asked Walter. 

' Have you dined, or lunched, or eate» 
in some way, Casper ? ^ asked Theodora. 

^ Eaten ? Yes, plenty, thank you. 
Nina tells me that you have been rural- 
izing here.' 

^ Indeed we have ; but we are coming- 
up in a week or so,' 

' Alec, I suppose you like Dover better 
than London ? ' 

^ I should think so, uncle. It's so jolly 
here, isn't it, Amy ? ' 
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' Oh, stunning,' returned the little lady, 
ivith a wicked glance at mamma. 

^ '' Stunning," indeed. Pussy, is that 
language for the Honourable Amy Falcon- 
bridge ? ' laughed I. 

* Bother the honourables,' returned 
missy, jauntily. ' I like best to — ^what is it, 
papa ? ' 

' Ask your uncle.' 

'Follow your own sweet will. Eh, 
Miss Amy ? ' 

Little Flora, commonly called Dottie, 
here interposed. 

' Uncle Cas, what do you think ? some- 
body came here yesterday who knew you.' 

^ Did he? Who was he, Dot ? ' 

' I didn't say it was a he. Guess who.' 

'Was it a she?' 
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* No/ said she, making a mouth, which 
I kissed, ' it wasn't a she.' 

^ Oh, a he, then, after all. Was he 
English?' 

* I don't know. Was he, Alec ? He- 
didn't look English, nor speak quite like 
— not like you or papa.' 

I was really puzzled, but made a 
guess. ^Papa's old French friend, M. 
Gustavo Distau ? ' 

^ No ; he's old and plain, vert/ plain ; but 
this person was young, and oh, so beauti- 
ful ! ' 

' It couldn't be — no, the descrip^ 
tion won't do, and papa don't know^ 
him — my old school-fellow, Grus Sey- 
mour ? ' 

^ No ; but you're burning, uncle* He 
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said he had been at school with you. 
Guess again.' 

I started, and looked at my brother. 
^ She can't mean — ^you don't know him, 
Walter ? ' 

^ Well, who?' 

^ I had but one school-fellow who 
would strike the child as "so beautiful," 
and that is the sculptor, Stewart Claver- 
house.' 

^ Precisely, Mr Casper. He landed 
yesterday, early; spent two hours here, 
aud went on to London.' 

' Where did ^ou meet him ? ' said I in 
surprise. 

^Dora and I met him last autumn 
twelvemonth in Vienna, He has taken 
the children's hearts by storm^ They 
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would make me take them with him up 
to the train. And Miss Dottie, here, 
nothing would do but he must cany her 
every step.' 

^And tired him, I am afraid,' said 
Theodora. ^I am sure he isn't very 
strong.' 

* He is, or was, very muscular,' said I, 
^ and he was never ill as a boy. He had a 
large fund of concealed strength.' 

' Perhaps. But,' added Lady Falcon- 
bridge in French, as she rose to ring for 
lights, ^ he is not a long-lived man.' 

Again that blow ; that ghastly feeling 
of something dread and unseen to come. 
I was glad of the lights, and anything 
that turned the subject to other things. 

I remained with them two days, during 
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which, by the way, I encoiuxtered my 
German acquaintance twice, coming in, 
in his odd big cap and coat. The third 
morning I took leave of the Falconbridges 
and walked up to the station, reaching in 
time to pick a carriage in which was only 
an elderly gentleman and a very young 
man. 

The second bell had rung when the 
door was opened in a most leisurely man- 
ner, and in came a tall, slight, dark man, 
wearing a somewhat Spanish-shaped felt 
hat, and with a heavy cloak cast across 
him in carelessly graceful folds. He was 
•certainly a foreigner, but, save for a 
glance, he seemed to notice nothing, but 
sat by the window so shadowed and con- 
cealed by his hat and cloak, that I could 
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not see much of either his face or forniy 
yet I felt a great desire to see his face and 
hear him speak. An opportunity offered 
before we had gone many miles, when, 
looking at my watch, I found that it had 
stopped. I addressed the stranger in 
French, though he certainly was not a 
Frenchman. ^ Monsieur, my watch has 
stopped ; will you oblige me by telling me 
the time ? ' 

He bowed gravely, and held out in his 
gloved left hand a beautiful chronometer 
watch. I glanced at it, set my watch, and 
as I replaced it said in English, 

^ Many thanks. Monsieur ; I suppose 
this is your first visit to England ? ' 

^ No, I have been here before ; I have 
been in most countries.' 
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I started. Was I mistaken ? could my 
ear deceive me ? surely no ; like 

* A song from out the distance ' 

came that low, soft voice and peculiar, 
delicate accent, altered in that it was yet 
more mellowed and tranquil, but still the 
same. If I could only hear it more, and 
only see his hand, I should be positive. If 
it was that man he did not know me, evi- 
dently. How should he ? twelve years had 
changed me from youth to mature man- 
hood. 

I answered his remark. 

^ That is more than I can say. My ex- 
perience, though pretty good, is not quite 
so wide.' 

^ It would be difficult to be so, M. 1' Ang- 
lais, since I have at least eight or ten years 
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more than jouj and was wandearing' wlule 
yoa were in the nnisefj. Hare yon jnst 

come from the continent ? ' 

^ Yes/ said I carelessly, to conoeal 
my chagrin ; ' from Borne this time^ and, 
by Jove ! I encountered, only the day be- 
fore I lefr, the loveliest and most patri- 
cian looking cameo seller that one conld 
wish to see ! ' 

' Eh, Monsieur/ said the stranger with 
a half-laugh ; ' and you found her, I sup- 
pose, more beautiful than la Sainte Vierge 
herself? ' 

That laugh, half-mocking, half — I 
know not what, but it stung me as that 
same laugh — it was the same, surely — ^had 
stung me years ago. 

' Oh, as to that,' I answered, with my 
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most blase air, ' she was deuced pretty ; but 
one can't fall in love with a child of four- 
teen or fifteen, you know.' 

' Ah, no, not at your age, perhaps,' he 
said quietly ; ^ one must have seen more of 
life, — ^hard, uphiU, real life^ and — shall I 
say, be more seared, to thoroughly appre- 
ciate the charm and freshness of a child of 
that age.' 

Though chafing inwardly, and angry 
at the power he had to chafe me, I replied, 

^ This girl had lost the very freshness 
you admire : it was destroyed.' 

^ Are you sure that you can judge any 
one in a single interview ? ' 

Before I could answer the old gentle- 
man interposed — 

' It is not very likely, sir, that a Ro- 
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would make me take them with him up 
to the train. And Miss Dottie, here, 
nothing would do but he must carry her 
every step.' 

^And tired him, I am afraid,' said 
Theodora. ^I am sure he isn't very 
strong.' 

* He is, or was, very muscular,' said I, 
^ and he was never ill as a boy. He had a 
large fund of concealed strength.' 

' Perhaps. But,' added Lady Falcon- 
bridge in French, as she rose to ring for 
lights, ' he is not a long-lived man.' 

Again that blow ; that ghastly feeling 
of something dread and unseen to come. 
I was glad of the lights, and anything 
that turned the subject to other things. 

I remained with them two days, during 
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which, by the way, I encountered my 
German acquaintance twice, coming in, 
in his odd big cap and coat. The third 
morning I took leave of the Falconbridges 
and walked up to the station, reaching in 
time to pick a carriage in which was only 
an elderly gentleman and a very yoimg 
man. 

The second bell had rung when the 
door was opened in a most leisurely man- 
ner, and in came a tall, slight, dark man, 
wearing a somewhat Spanish-shaped felt 
hat, and with a heavy cloak cast across 
him in carelessly graceful folds. He was 
certainly a foreigner, btit, save for a 
glance, he seemed to notice nothing, but 
sat by the window so shadowed and con- 
cealed by his hat and cloak, that I could 
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not see much of either his face or fornix 
yet I felt a great desire to see his face and 
hear him speak. An opportunity offered 
before we had gone many miles, when, 
looking at my watch, I found that it had 
stopped. I addressed the stranger in 
French, though he certainly was not a 
Frenchman. ^ Monsieur, my watch has 
stopped ; will yoii oblige me by telling me 
the time ? ' 

He bowed gravely, and held out in hi& 
gloved left hand a beautiful chronometer 
watch. I glanced at it, set my watch, and 
as I replaced it said in English, 

^ Many thanks. Monsieur ; I suppose 
this is your first visit to England ? ' 

^ No, I have been here before ; I have 
been in most countries.' 
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I started. Was I mistaken ? could my 
ear deceive me ? surely no ; like 

* A song from out the distance ' 

came that low, soft voice and peculiar, 
delicate accent, altered in that it was yet 
more mellowed and tranquil, but still the 
same. If I could only hear it more, and 
only see his hand, I should be positive. If 
it was that man he did not know me, evi- 
dently. How should he ? twelve years had 
changed me from youth to mature man-- 
hood. 

I answered his remark. 

^ That is more than I can say. My ex- 
perience, though pretty good, is not quite 
so wide.' 

* It would be difficult to be so, M. PAng- 
lais, since I have at least eight or ten years 
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more than you, and was wandering while 
you were in the nursery. H^ve you just 
come from the continent ? ' 

' Yes,' said I carelessly, to conceal 
my chagrin ; ^ from Rome this time, and, 
by Jove ! I encountered, only the day be- 
fore I left, the loveliest and most patri- 
cian looking cameo seller that one could 
wish to see ! ' 

' Eh, Monsieur,' said the stranger with 
a half-laugh ; ' and you found her, I sup- 
pose, more beautiful than la Sainte Vierge 
herself ? ' 

That laugh, half-mocking, half— I 
know not what, but it stung me as that 
same laugh — it was the same, surely — ^had 
stung me years ago. 

' Oh, as to that,' I answered, with my 
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most blase air, ^ she was deuced pretty ; but 
one can't fall in love with a child of four- 
teen or fifteen, you know.' 

^ Ah, no, not at your age, perhaps,' he 
said quietly ; ^ one must have seen more of 
life, — ^hard, uphill, real life^ and — shall I 
say, be more seared, to thoroughly appre- 
ciate the charm and freshness of a child of 
that age.' 

Though chafing inwardly, and angry 
at the power he had to chafe me, I replied, 

' This girl had lost the very freshness 
you admire : it was destroyed.' 

^ Are you sure that you can judge any 
one in a single interview ? ' 

Before I could answer the old gentle- 
man interposed — 

' It is not very likely, sir, that a Ro- 
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would make me take them with him up 
to the train. And Miss Dottie, here, 
nothing would do but he must earry her 
every step.' 

^And tired him, I am afraid,' said 
Theodora. ^I am sure he isn't very 
strong.' 

* He is, or was, very muscular,' said I, 
^ and he was never ill as a boy. He had a 
large fund of concealed strength.' 

' Perhaps. But,' added Lady Falcon- 
bridge in French, as she rose to ring for 
lights, ^ he is not a long-lived man.' 

Again that blow ; that ghastly feeling 
of something dread and unseen to come. 
I ,was glad of the lights, and anything 
that turned the subject to other things. 

I remained with them two days, during 
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which, by the way, I encountered my 
German acquaintance twice, coming in, 
in his odd big cap and coat. The third 
morning I took leave of the Falconbridges 
and walked up to the station, reaching in 
time to pick a carriage in which was only 
an elderly gentleman and a very young 
man. 

The second bell had rung when the 
door was opened in a most leisurely man- 
ner, and in came a tall, slight, dark man, 
wearing a somewhat Spanish-shaped felt 
hat, and with a heavy cloak cast across 
him in carelessly graceful folds. He was 
certainly a foreigner, but, save for a 
glance, he seemed to notice nothing, but 
sat by the window so shadowed and con- 
cealed by his hat and cloak, that I could 
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not see much of either his face or form^ 
yet I felt a great desire to see his face and 
hear him speak. An opportunity oflfered 
before we had gone many miles, when, 
looking at my watch, I found that it had 
stopped. I addressed the stranger in 
French, though he certainly was not a 
Frenchman. ^ Monsieur, my watch has 
stopped ; will you oblige me by telling me 
the time ? ' 

He bowed gravely, and held out in his 
gloved left hand a beautiful chronometer 
watch. I glanced at it, set my watch, and 
as I replaced it said in English, 

^ Many thanks, Monsieur ; I suppose 
this is your first visit to England ? ' 

* No, I have been here before ; I have 
been in most countries.' 
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I started. Was I mistaken ? could my 
eax deceive me ? surely no ; like 

' A song from out the distance ' 

came that low, soft voice and peculiar, 
delicate accent, altered in that it was yet 
more mellowed and tranquil, but still the 
same. If I could only hear it more, and 
only see his hand, I should be positive. If 
it was that man he did not know me, evi- 
dently. How should he ? twelve years had 
changed me from youth to mature man- 
hood. 

I answered his remark. 

^ That is more than I can say. My ex- 
perience, though pretty good, is not quite 
so wide.' 

^ It would be difficult to be so, M. P Ang- 
lais, since I have at least eight or ten years 
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more than you, and was wandering while 
you were in the nursery. Have you just 
come from the continent ? ' 

^ Yes/ said I carelessly, to conceal 
my chagrin ; ^ from Rome this time, and, 
by Jove ! I encountered, only the day be- 
fore I left, the loveliest and most patri- 
cian looking cameo seller that one could 
wish to see ! ' 

' Eh, Monsieur,' said the stranger with 
a half-laugh ; ' and you found her, I sup- 
pose, more beautiful than la Sainte Vierge 
herself? ' 

That laugh, half-mocking, half — I 
know not what, but it stung me as that 
same laugh — it was the same, surely — ^had 
stung me years ago. 

^ Oh, as to that,' I answered, with my 
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most blase air, ' she was deuced pretty ; but 
one can't fall in love with a child of four- 
teen or fifteen, you know.' 

^ Ah, no, not at your age, perhaps,' he 
said quietly ; ^ one must have seen more of 
life, — ^hard, uphill, real life^ and — shall I 
say, be more seared, to thoroughly appre- 
ciate the charm and freshness of a child of 
that age.' 

Though chafing inwardly, and angry 
at the power he had to chafe me, I replied, 

' This girl had lost the very freshness 
you admire : it was destroyed.' 

^ Are you sure that you can judge any 
one in a single interview ? ' 

Before I could answer the old gentle- 
man interposed — 

' It is not very likely, sir, that a Ro-^ 
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man cameo seller would have much fresh- 
ness of any sort left.' 

^ Nor had this one, sir/ said I. ^ She 
had lost that freshness from the w^orld 
which this gentleman as a man of the 
world considers so fascinating. She had 
suffered and toiled — does still, I suppose.' 

^ I don't think,' remarked the old gen- 
tleman, Hhat at that age children can 
suffer as much as a few years later ; it isn't 
in them, — within their capabilities.' 

The stranger glanced at him, and I saw 
his delicate lip curl slightly, and I wonder- 
ed if by any chance he had ever known 
Anna de Laval, and was possibly thinking 
of her as he answered, 

^ Some girls there are. Monsieur, — a few 
I grant — ^who at fourteen, ay, and younger, 
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can and do suffer as keenly and deeply as 
ever they will in their lives.' 

' Then, sir, they are not children: they 
have lost childhood.' 

' Mille pardons, only in so far as suffer- 
ing is so unnatural and foreign to extreme 
youth, that freedom from it is the great 
charm and feature of childhood.' 

' Sir, would you call the city Arab of 
London, the gamin of Paris, children ? — 
yet. Heaven knows, they suffer ! where is 
their childhood ? ' 

' The most of them. Monsieur, never 
had any to lose. They are born of and 
in vice, bred to it ; theirs is the brutalizing 
suffering of hardship and vice. They are 
born old, they are vicious men and women 
almost as soon as tliey can walk and talk ; 
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they leam to curse and blaspheme as crea- 
tures born children learn their mother's 
name, or the first simple prayer from her 
lips. Monsieur, you must shift your 

« 

ground.' " 

^ Well, as you will. Did you ever see 
a child long remember its troubles or 
injuries? If it does, the first thing one 
remarks is, '' How very wwchildlike." ' 

^ What range of age are you includ-" 
ing?' 

^ Your own, — up to fourteen.' 

' Then, Monsieur, indeed you are quite 
mistaken, if you will pardon me for saying 
so, and have surely seen very little of 
children. Were you an only child with 
kind parents ? ' 

' Yes, — a mother, the best and kindest 
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a man could have/ returned the old man. 

For one second the stranger paused, I 
thought, as if touched and pained by an 
answer that perhaps stirred a hundred sad 
and bitter memories. Then he said, 

^ Then you never felt, and, from your 
argument, never saw a child suffer ; above 
all, suffer injustice which morally murders 
it. Injustice is what a child never forgets, 
and very rarely forgives, and it teaches it, 
as nothing else will teach it, what youth 
should never know — to hate fiercely.' 

' You are right. And another thing, 
sir, about children, is their very true in- 
stinct of physiognomy, — nothing can de- 
ceive it.' 

* 

^ C'est vrai, Monsieur. I rarely trust a 
man whom children and dogs dislike.' 

VOL. I. 16 
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*Nor I. Women, too, Iiave that fine 
instinct more than men.' 

^ They have ; but,' he added^ half- 
laughing, 4t is a womanish quality which 
I possess to an extent that often astonishes 
myself. I have come across so many 
people in my life to whom I have taken 
that invincible suspicious dislike, and I 
have never yet found myself at fault. It 
is a curious faculty, impossible to define 
or reason upon.' 

As he spoke, the train, which had been 
slackening speed, stopped at a station, 
and the old gentleman and his young 
friend got out, leaving me and the Italian 
— for such I judged him — alone in the 
carriage. 

I was looking out of the window as 
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the train o-gain moved on, but as I was 
drawing in my head the sunlight struck 
on something opposite me, and threw a 
dazzling roj in my eyes, completely 
Winding me for a second — only a second, 
and then I saw that the foreigner's felt 
hat lay beside him, that his heavy mantle 
was thrown off his shoulder, and that his 
right hand, ungloved, rested on the door, 
while the gleaming gem in the signet-ring 
on his third finger at once showed me 
what had dazzled my vision. 

That beautiful, slender hand, — could I 
mistake it ? no, my memory had not, did 
not fail me, I had said I should know his 
voice and hand again at any distance of 
time, and I had; ay, and recognized 
him, too, although he had dared me to da^ 
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so : it was the strange rider. What a 
handsome man he was ! too marked, too 
distingue^ to be passed by or forgotten 
when once seen; but his had been no 
easy or happy life, I felt sure ; a wild 
youth, a reckless, anxious, ever-restless 
manhood had left their traces ; his six or 
seven-and-thirty years had been no child's 
play. 

^He certainly doesn't recognize nie,'^ 
thought I triumphantly, but aloud I re- 
marked cursorily — 

' Our fellow-travellers have very soon 
deserted us.' 

' Qu'importe ? two are good com- 
pany ; ' and I felt that the large, brilliant 
dark eyes were fixed on me. ^ We pro- 
Jbably shall not part so soon, as I presume 
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that M. Casper Von Wolfgang is returning 
to London.' 

I started, I felt thoroughly ^sold/ aghast. 

' What 1 you do know me, then ? ' 

^ Of course,' said he coolly ; ^ I told 
you I should, and I have proved my 
words no boast ; yours were—' 

' Excuse me,' said I, hotly — for I was 
thoroughly vexed — ' we are quits. Your 
face I see for the first time, but I asserted 
that I should know your voice and hand 
again — ' 

' And you did not — ' 

' Pardon me if I contradict you, but I 
did ; to-day the moment you spoke I 
recognized your voice and accent, and 
your hand, too, as soon as you dropped 
your mantle.' 
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more than you, and was wandering while 
you were in the nursery. Have you just 
come from the continent ? ' 

' Yes,' said I carelessly, to conceal 
my chagrin ; ^ from Eome this time, and, 
by Jove ! I encountered, only the day be- 
fore I left, the loveliest and most patri- 
cian looking cameo seller that one could 
wish to see ! ' 

^ Eh, Monsieur,' said the stranger with 
a half-laugh ; ' and you found her, I sup- 
pose, more beautiful than la Sainte Vierge 
herself ? ' 

That laugh, half-mocking, half — I 
know not what, but it stung me as that 
same laugh — it was the same, surely — ^had 
istung me years ago* 

' Oh, as to that,' I answered, with my 
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most blase air, ^ she was deuced pretty ; but 
one can't fall in love with a child of four- 
teen or fifteen, you know.' 

' Ah, no, not at your age, perhaps,' he 
said quietly ; ^ one must have seen more of 
life, — ^hard, uphill, real life^ and — shall I 
say, be more seared, to thoroughly appre- 
ciate the charm and freshness of a child of 
that age.' 

Though chafing inwardly, and angry 
at the power he had to chafe me, I replied, 

' This girl had lost the very freshness 
you admire : it was destroyed.' 

^ Are you sure that you can judge any 
one in a single interview ? ' 

Before I could answer the old gentle- 
man interposed — 

' It is not very likely, sir, tliat a Ro- 
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^ Madonna mia ! that is nothing.' 
' N'est-ce pas ? ' said I. ^ May I ask 
you a question or two ? ' 

He bowed, with a quiet smile that I 
am sure I read aright. * Yes, but I will 
answer only as suits me.' 

* Well, then, twelve years ago you used 
to me this expression, when I said I should 
know you again, " Not you, it is not your 
trade," implying that it was yours.' 
' What does Monsieur take me for ? ' 
^I don't know,' said I frankly, and 
with an irresistible laugh at the odd turn 
of the conversation. 'You puzzled me 
then as now, but I perfectly remember 
my boyish judgment of you.' 

c 

^ And what was that, if I may ask ? ' 
I hesitated, coloured, and laughed. 
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^ I am afraid it was not entirely com- 
plimentary, but, as I said, you puzzled me, 
you seemed to me under disguise^ and yet 
3^ou were unmistakably a man of birth— ^ 
a gentleman.' 

A shade came over his handsome face, 
strangely regretful and sorrowful, as he 
said, 

^ A boyish judgment. You thought, 
then, that a gentleman could never be 
under disguise ; yet your guess, M. Casper, 
was not so very far wrong, for, as you 
English say. Necessity has no law ; but I 
have been or done no worse than most men. 
I am genileman still.' 

It needed no word to prove it. Patri- 
cian was indelibly stamped in every 
feature and movemient. 
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There was a long silence, which I 
broke. 

' I remember that when I saw you, 
twelve years ago, I could not at all be sure 
to what country you belonged.' 

I fancied that he shivered slightly, but 
he asked quietly, 

' Have you decided the question now, 
Monsieur ? ' 

' Why, yes. I fancy I can tell a man's 
nationality well enough ; it is a thing that 
very few can conceal.' 

' Vous avez raison ; what, then, am I ? 
French, German — ' 

^ No,' said I, laughing at his allusion ; 
^ you are an Italian.' 

^ SI, Signor Tedesco.' 

He answered gravely, and, leaning- 
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back, sat for a long time silent. So did I,. 
until I remembered that he had an advan- 
tage, which I saw no reason to allow him,, 
if I could help it. 

' Signor,' said I, ' you have an advan- 
tage over me, and an exchange is no rob- 
bery. Might I ask the favour — ' 

My voice roused him from a deep 
reverie, for he looked up quickly. 

^ Of my name^ M. Von Wolfgang ? ' 

^ S'il vous plait, M. I'lnconnu.' 

He laughed softly, and said, wrapping, 
his mantle about him, 

^ At least, if Monsieur wishes it, I can 
give him the name under which he will 
meet me, very possibly, at the house or in 
the company of a mutual acquaintance.' 

^ Pest on him ! Stumped again ! ' 
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thought ly but I only bowed, and said, 

^ What's in a name ? A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.' 

' And Romeo by any other name 
would still be Romeo, n'est-ce pas ? Eh 
bien, call me Count de Cavagnac.' 

' Comme vous votdez, Monsieur. Ah, 
here we are at another station.' 

Again the train stopped, other pass- 
engers came in, and for the rest of the 
journey the conversation was general. I 
parted with my strange companion at the 
cab-stand outside the terminus with a 
shake of the hand, an ' Adieu, Monsieur,' 
• from me, and from him a quiet ^ A 
rivederlk.' 
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MANUSCRIPT XII. 

OTHER DAYS COME BACK TO ME WITH 
RECOLLECTED MUSIC. 

Once more, after twelve years, I was 
in the same country and city as Stewart 
Claverhouse, and likely to encounter him 
at any hom\ 

Can you understand or analyze the 
contradiction and conflict of my feelings 
towards this man ? Can you understand 
how I at once longed and dreaded to 
meet bim, longed with an intense longing, 
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dreaded with an intense dread — of what? 
I knew not, save that years ago some- 
thing dark and horrible had coiled itseK 
serpent-like round my heart, and grown 
with my growth, lived with and in my 
life, till it seemed to have gigantic shape 
like a curse, yet I had never longed so 
much to see him, to touch his hand, to 
hear again the sound of his voice, to know 
— ah, to know at last what it was that ever 
had been between us. I must go to him 
soon if he did not come to me. 

One day I was sitting in the library 
alone, reading, for the twentieth time, 
Macaulay's ^ Battle of Lake Regillus.^ 
My back was towards the door, and I was 
i50 absorbed in the poem that I scarcely 
heard, and certainly did not notice, the 
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door open, and a servant's voice saying 
something. I answered ' Yes ' absently, 
and went on reading ; but the next minute 
I felt the same curious sensation of his 
presence that I had felt so often in om' 
boyhood. It made me lay down the book, 
though with an impatient ' Peste — I worCt 
turn round ! ' but the impulse was too 
irresistible, and I rose hastily and turned 
round to see a tall, dark, grave man stand- 
ing there as motionless as a statue, more 
perfect far in his grand beauty than any 
statue that was ever chiselled. I stood 
gazing on him for a moment like one spell- 
bound, and in that second's stillness a 
feather might have fluttered to the floor 
and been heard. • 

^ Do you not know me, Casper ? ' 
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^ Not know Stewart Gaverhouse ? ' 
Our hands met, and I drew him for- 
ward to my own reading-chair. 

^Of all those I have ever known^ 
Stewart, you are the man I have most 
wished, most longed to see again.' 
He looked surprised, but only said, 
' I am very glad, for I feared I might 
be intruding ; nor should I have called now^ 
but that the Doctor told me you had ex- 
pressed a wish to see me.' 

Deeper, more full and rich, but the 
very soft musical voice as of yore, the 
same gentle, winning manner, the same 
inexpressible grace and charm which had 
fascinated me long ago, — matured, changed 
in much, but for all it was the same grave 
melancholy face and eyes that had haunt- 
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ed me from the first moment I saw him ; 
the same Stewart, save for the difference 
of years that had changed the youth into 
the bearded man. He looked older, too, 
than he was, by nearly three years, 

' You cannot intrude,' I said. * In 
truth, I should have gone to you before 
now, only I went down to my brother at 
Dover ; and, besides, great men like il 
gran' Maestro are not so accessible as 
us every-day mortals.' 

^You rank yourself amongst them, 
then?' 

^Why not?' answered I, lightly. 
^ Never fear, mon camarade, I'll be famous 
enough some day, yet.' 

*An equivocal speech. Signer mio. 
But now, Wolfgang, can you tell me 
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anything of some of our old schoolfellows ? ^ 

* Well, which of them ? I have been a 
good deal out of England myself.' 

^ I used to like some three or four of 
them very well/ said Claverhouse. 'What 
has become of Gus Seymour and Tom 
Dacre?' 

'Both are in London. The former 
married thiB three years.' 

' What are they doing ? Gus used to 
talk of the bar.' 

'He stuck to it, and is getting on 
rapidly.' 

' C'est k dire — rapidly for the bar,' in- 
terposed the sculptor, smiling. 

'No, not exactly; he is really very 
clever, extremely clever, and has a very 
pretty little fortune of his own, let alone 
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what he calls a *^tail," otherwise Mends 
at court, viz. two large firms of attorneys, 
who are interested in his family, one way 
or another, and they have taken him by 
the hand. Besides, about a year ago he 
rather distinguished himself in a criminal 
trial — ^great forgery case. Oh, Gus is a 
lucky dog ! ' 

^ I am glad of it. He was a fine gen- 
erous-hearted fellow, and deserves success. 
I shaU find him out. Now teU me of wild, 
witty Tom Dacre. Which was right in 
their prophecy of him — ^you or I ? ' 

* I don't remember to what you allude, 
Bonnet-rouge,' said I. 

* That old name. Why, you used to 
say that he was one of those clever, witty, 
monied fellows who would never do any- 
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thing. I never thought so. I always said 
he would make an object — ^work ; his mind 
was too active to idle through life, monied 
though he was.' 

* Well, by Jove ! you were right,' ex- 
claimed I, laughing, * He sowed his wild 
oats, like the rest of us. Why do you 
smile, Stewart? just that odd smile of 
yours that used to puzzle me.' 

^ Never mind, Casper, go on ; what 
did Tom do then ? ' 

^ Well, by Jove ! he pulled up and 
buckled to in good earnest, and threw 
himself into politics, active and busy as 
the best of them. He can write and speak 
well, too, in his clever, pithy, witty way. 
Falconbridge swears by him. Tom often 
speaks of you.' 
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^ I shall see hini. Do you know what 
has become of that great bullying fellow ?^ 

^ That you once thrashed ? ' 

^ Ay, the same.' 

' Oh, he's gone to the dogs entirely. 
Kept a racing stud, got cheated, took to 
betting, married a girl who bolted with 
his groom ; then he took to drinking, was 
sold up, and sank out of our sphere en- 
tirely. Tom did tell me that he had 
heard that he got kicked to death by a 
horse, but it mayn't have been him; 
vicious chap — never forgot that thrashing.' 

^ Let him pass, and tell me of yourself,' 
said Claverhouse. * Finding you still liv- 
ing with your mother, I infer that you are 
^till unmarried.' 

^ Yes, still free, my own master,' I said ; 
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' and so are you, or we should have heard 
of it. No &ir Italian has, I suppose, been 
able to captivate you? What armour of 
proof are you cased in, Stewart ? ' 

* I may retort the question.' 

*0h, I — I really don't know. I've 
been in love a dozen times, at leasts but 
never yet met the right lady, I suppose,' 
said I, giving the fire a poke. * Have yon 
come at last to make your head- quarters 
in your native city with your uncle ? ' 

* Not my head-quarters.' 

^ But you have fitted up a studio in 
your house ? ' 

'Yes, because I shall remain here all 
the summer and autumn, and then, like 
the swallows, fly to the south to winter.' 

* I say, Claverhouse, it strikes me that 
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Dr John enjoys your fine old hall and 
handsome town house more than you do — 
everything but yourself.' 

^ Perdona, since I made him give up 
his school I have been much with the old 
man, or rather, he with me, for he came to 
me abroad. He was with me in America, 
too.' 

^ He is fond of travelling, then, even 
now?' 

^He was till the last two years, but 
since then he prefers quiet.' 

* Whereas you are as restless as ever,' 
laughed L * I wonder you will give us 
your company for so long as six months.' 

He laughed too, and answered — 

* I have work in hand that will keep 
me.' 
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*I say, Stewart,' said I suddenly, 
'wherever did you pick up that lovely 
model of yours — ^the Fiora di Maria, that 
Proven^ale ? ' 

Claverhouse gave me one of his quiet 
searching looks. ' I picked her up in 
Rome.' 

' Just where I saw her, — at the Co- 
losseum. I had a long talk with her, quite 
a yam, indeed ; and you — the child thinks 
there is no one like the Signer Maestro ; 
she would canonize you, I think.' 

' No, I think she has too good an 
opinion of me.' 

' Ha, ha ! deeper villain better saint,' 
said I. ' Well, I don't think there is much 
of the saint, then, about you. Now, come 
up-stairs with me, and let me introduce you 
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to my mother and cousin. I suppose you 
don't remember Nina, as you only saw her 
once, and that when she was seven years old.' 

^ I remember her.' 

Long afterwards, cursing the hour I 
ever crossed his path, I remembered that 
quiet answer. Even then I glanced back 
at him, but his was a proud and very re- 
served face, and I could not read it. 

When I opened the drawing-room door 
my mother was leaning back in an im- 
mense easy chair, reading, I think, the 
last new novel ; while, half-sitting, half-re- 
clining on the rug, was Nina, one little 
hand caressing or teasing Colin, the 
beautiful water-spaniel I had given her as a 
child, the other arm thrown round the brown 
head of my old favourite pointer Don. 
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^ Mother, I have brought an old friend/ 
I began, and Nina sprang up hastily, while 
Georgine rose, and the dogs came &wning 
round Stewart. * My schoolfellow, Stewart 
Claverhouse ; my mother, my cousin Nina 
Lennox.' 

' Let me welcome Mr Claverhouse as 
an old acquaintance by public and private 
hearsay,' said Georgine, offering her hand ; 
' my son has spoken of you so often, that 
you seem no stranger.' 

'And to me, in truth, you are none,^ 
said Nina, holding out her hand in her 
frank innocent way. 'I may claim an 
old acquaintance, unless you have forgot- 
ten that ride with Cas and me.' 

' No, Miss Lennox, I have not ; it was 
a most pleasant ride.' 
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^Have you still got that magnificent 
black mare ? ' said I. 

^ Ayexa ? she is alive, but superannu- 
ated now at Emesclifio. I have an Ayexa 
the second, and she is the mother over 
again, as great a beauty in every way,' 
And as he spoke he stooped to caress the 
dogs. ^ Are these yours. Miss Lennox ? ' 

*Only the spaniel. Gas gave him to 
me years ago. Don is Casper's.' 

^ You seem fond of dogs, Mr Claver- 
house,' said my mother. ^May I ask 
when you did this?' And she took 
from a small table an exquisite statu- 
ette of a Newfoundland dog, for which 
she had recently given a large price. 

^ I did that, madam, two years ago, and 
the original is probably at present lying 
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in my studio.' He said this as he rose to 
go, and my mother gave me an iniploring 
look. I knew hers and Nina's long-stand- 
ing wish, and I said laughingly — 

^Stewart, my mother has long had a 
great wish to visit your studio, if visitors 
are ever admitted.' 

' Madame and her friends will be wel- 
•come whenever they choose to do me the 
honour,' he answered in his courteous, 
graceful manner, and took leave. I went 
down with him to the hall. 

^Signer Scultore, I hope I have not 
trespassed too far in my request ? ' 

^ No, certainly not, Casper ; I am glad 
you spoke.' 

^ What day and hour will best suit you?' 

^ Any day and any hour between two 
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and four. If I am out, my Italian servant 
Luigi will attend you.' 

^ I hope you will be at home yourself. 
Till then good-bye.' 

I went back to the library and sat 
down. It was over. I had seen him 
again. Pleased I was, very pleased, but 
above all there was a sense of relief that 
showed me for the first time the phantom 
that in part had made me so dread him. 
What was it that had lifted the weight? 
He had forgotten his promise given to 
Nina twelve years ago, — tant mieux ; it 
was given only for a trifle, only to a child. 
How should the bearded man remember 
the boy's promise ? He had forgotten it. 

END OP VOL. I. 
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